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“ Necklaces of gems we'll throw 
To each buxom daughter ; 

’Mong the white-haired Northern Skalds 
Moorish gold we'll scatter. 


“Huzzah! they yield! their galleys mk! 
The Bluemen new are voatleg' ee 
Down, down they go, beneath the flood, © 
*Mid shouts of terror pealing!” 





THE SACKING OF SEVILLE, A. D. 844. 


A BALLAD. 


“ Guadalquivir! fare-thee-well ! 


ee: ee “ For thy pleasant shores we mourn, ~~ 
-thee-well, ! 


: Mourn and weep, O Rivet!) > 
In September, 844, a band of N ‘ Soon our dragons reach the main ; Far from thee for aye we're b 

n September, 944, a band of Norse sea-rovers, after plundering the coasts from the Tagus i i % ivir !”” , 
to the Guadalquivir, sailed up the latter river, and attacked Seville, which they soon ese Cleave the briny billow ! Golden Guadalquivir . 
themselves masters of, the inhabitants having fled, on their approach, to Carmona, and the 4 
Moorish troops m «king but afceble resistance. On learning this unexpected event, Abde- 
rahman II. sen a flotilla, with fresh troops, down the river, from Cordova, and asanguinary 
conflict took place betw- en the sectaries of Odin and Mahomet, resenting, no doubt, one of 
the most sin u a" scenes record~d in history. .... Nodecided advantage ap 3 to have 
been guined by either party; we only know that the sea-rovers redescended the Guadal- 
quivir unmolested, carrying with them the spoil of the city, and a great number of captives, 
among whom we may picture many a weeping damsel, who, amidst the frozen regions of 
the north, w uld lony sigh in vain for the sunny plaive and vine-covered hills of Andalusia. 
This eupeore t» have been the first time that the Moors came into contact with the Northmen, 
whom they took for a people df magicians.—See Depping, ‘Histoire des Exped. Maritimes 

& des Normand :,’ and Blackwell's * Mallet’s Northern Antiquities.’ 

“ As early as 827,” says Grijer, “Gallicia was visited by the Northmen, In 847, they be- 
sieged Seville, harried the whole country around Cadiz,and defeated the Moorish King, Ab- 
derraman, in three vuttles. In 859, they plundered the Spanish coasts, invaded Mauritania, 
jaid waste the 3aleuric Islands, proceeded as far as Greece, and only returned home at the 
end of three years. Inthe same year, the Northmen came to Spain in sixty ships, ravaged 
the African shores, wintered in Spain, and return~d home in soring.” About thesame ume, 
they sailed to Italy, with the intention of plundering Rome: but being driven by a storm to 
the city of Luni in Etruria, they sacked it, and retired when they discovered their mistake. - 
Geljer’s ‘ Chrouicies of Sweden,’ part i. 





“« Norsemen ! hoist once more the sail ; 
Fare-thee-well, Sevilla! 

Bid your Moorish king in haste, 
Send a new flotilla!” 


While thus chuunting, proudly vaunting 
Deeds of blood on many a shore, 
Louder ever, down the river, 
Moslem shouts the breezes bore. 


‘‘ Row, Moslem, bend ye strorgly, unto your oars this day ; 

The Infidel hath robbed your halls, the craven flees away: 

He dares not bide the arms of those who own dread Allah’s power ; 
Then bend you stoutly, Moslemites! o’ertake the dastard Giaour !” 


“ What thou lovést day by day, 
Inu thine arms, O River! 

Thou dost clasp, avd clasp for aye, 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 


“Stand! Norsemen, stand! the Sarkmen* come! 
*Bout ship, and bide the Bluemen! 

Now, Norsemen! for your booty strike! 
Bear down upon the foemen!” 


“ Guadalquivir, fare-thee-well! 
Fare-thee- well, Sevilla! 
Soon our dragons reach the main, 

Cleave the briny billow !” 





“ We love husband, lover. sire ;— 
Thee, too, beauteous River ! 

Here we live, and hence expire, 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 


“On, Islam! for your ravaged gold! on for your jewels rare ! 
On for the maids the Infidel to slavery doth bear! 

Fear not the powers of darkness these fell enchanters wield, 
To Allah’s and his Prophet’s name, all evil powers must yield!” 


Down the river Guadalquivir 
Norsemen’s galleys swiftly went, 
And their singing, rudely ringing, 
Thas with Moorish mourning blent. 


——— 


“Bet the sail, and 
Out to sea; 

For old Norway 
Bouad are we. 

Mount the benches, 
Man your oars; 

Plunging proud each 

Dragon” roars.” 


Loudly sounds the 
Sturdy flail : 
Louder clashes 

| Mace on mail.” 
} 


* What thou lovest, day by day, 

In thine arms, O River; 

Lieth smiling, and for aye! 

Golden Guadalquivir !” 

“For thy pleasant shores we mourn, 
Mourn and weep, O River! 

Far from thee, for aye, We're borne, 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 


“Dall the peasant’s 
Life doth flow, 
Till to Hela’s t 
Realm he go. 
Glad and free the 
Viking § falis; 
Mounts aloft to 
Odin’s hatlis.’" 


“From Heimskringla’st 
Farthest fells, 
Shooting southward 
Came our shells; 
Left ts linfey 
Hills behind, 
t Rushe! impatient 


“ Sire or lover hast thou none, 
Hast no husband, River !— 





i; ’Fore the wind.” Husband lost as soon as won, 
, : Golden Guadalquivir !” 
“ Thro’ the sunny laod of Spain 
Lovingly, O River! “ North in Gandvik |} 
Roll’st thou onward to the main, Mead we've quatied, 
Golden Guadalquivir !”’ O’er Sicilian 
Wines we've laughed. 
‘Thro’ the foaming Hjaltland § bears our 
Seas we dash: Heroes’ name: 
Hear with joy Thor's Wastes of Orkney ** 
Thunders crash. Tell their fame.” 
Let the peasant 
Plough the lea; * Ever flowing, never flown, 
We sea-rovers From thy loved ones, River ! 
Plough the sea.” Pa’ ting grief thou ne’er hast known, 
' Golden Guadalquivir!” 
é- “ Past Cordova’s stately walls 


Rollest thou, O River! 
Proudly 'mid Sevilla’s halls, 
Golden Guadalquivir!” 


“ Sudureyar tt 
Own our away; 
Isle of Man and 
Anglesay. 
Oft we’ve harried 
Neustria's tt shores, 
Now we plunder 
Blue-skinned§§ Moors !’’ 


“ Bearded grain the 
Peasant reaps; 

Bearded meu we 
Lay in heaps. 





While thus rowing down the flowing 
Guadalquivir's golden tide, 
Loudly voicing their rejoicing, 
Ever higher rose their pride. 


“ Brin’s mothers long may wail 
Many a blwody slaughter: 

England's fathers mourn in vain 
Many a blooming daughter. 


“Tn our Norway halls they bide, 
Wives to us sea rovers : 

Blithe are they, and mourn no more 
English sires or lovers. 


‘Now Norranic songs they sing, 
Praises of old Sea-kings— 
Train a sturdy troop of boys 
To the life of Vikings. 


* We from Spain now hasten back, 
Richly buoty-laden; 

Gold, aud arms, aud jewels; ay! 
Aud mauy a Moorish maiden! 


“Gold and pear!s our wives shall deck, 
Silks, with silver shining ; 

Our young Norsemen, they shall keep 
Moorish maids from pining ! 


“Spanish wine instead of mead 
Trasty friends shall gladden, 
When with black-eyed maids our youth 
Hold their Northeru wedding. 








- Dragons. shells, sea-horses, favourite epithets for ships among the Norsemen. 
+t The Crown of Earth'’—the North. —¢ Goddess of Death. § A Sea-rover. 
The W bite Sea, 9 Zetland, Shetland, **+ The Desert Islands.” 

t* The Southern Isles,” or Hebrides. tt Normandy. 
§§So the Moors were termed by the Norsemen, from their swarthy com- 
plexion, 


Passed between the foes that 
Falchions flashing, corslets crashing, 
Told the fierceness of the fray. 


Fouad greune at their meneng 
ay, 


‘See the dark-eyed Houris beckon, 
With seducing half-closed eyes ; 
Now advancing, now retiring 
To the gates of Paradise! 


“See! they come! our hearts are filled, as 
With the potency of wine, 

When thro’ black-fringed clouds outflashing 
Eyes like suns upon us shine! 


“ Now retire they !—in our bosom 
Sinks our heart as sinks the sea; 
Mew 
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Ceaseless as their motions be.” 


“ Hark! hark! the brazen car of Thor, 
From Thrudvang’s t halls dowunrolling ; 
He comes to aid his chosen sons, 
Upon the Thunderer calling ! 


“On Bifrost } chaunting heroes’ praise, 
Sits Bragé, harper olden, 

And Saga§ graves in deathless runes, 
Their deeds on tablets golden. 


‘« Above the Moors the raven flaps 
His broad black wing, ill-boding : 

Round us Valkyrior || hovering wait, 
To lead us up to Odin.” 


‘See the Houris’ green scarfs waving, 
And their pertumed floating hair, 

And their breasts, like full mocns rising 
Thro’ the purple love-drank air. 


‘¢ Drunk with love, and steeped in music, 
Come the breezes to our ears, 

And halfway to Aden ravished 
Is the blissful soul that hears. 


“‘ Troops on troops, they come to lead us 
To the bowers of Paradise: 

Wecome! wecome! On! on! ye Faithful! 
Aden’s bliss is his who dies! 


“ Swift along Al Sirat’s J ridge, 
By the Prophet guided, 

Shall we sweep aloft to bliss, 
For the Saints provided. 


“O’er the opal-gleaming walls 
Allah raised round Aden, 

Thousand-branching Tuba ** waves 
Boughs with fruit downladen. 


“ Down with tie faithless robber-hounds, 
Ye worshippers of Allah "’’ 
“‘ Strike! crush the swarthy Mussulmen ! 
Ye children of Valhalla!’ tt 


“ Forth from Va!b4ll’s five hundred gates 
Each morn shall ride the Kemper,tt 

And on each other’s helms shall prove 
Their warbrands’ keenest temper. 


“‘ And, raised again by Shieldmaids fair, 
The slain, once more returning, 
Restored to life in Cdin’s hall 
Carouse anew till morning. 


“‘ Each day anew, Saehrimnir's flesh 
Shall yield a feast unfailing, 

Whilst round the hail, with horns of mead, 
Valkyrior are sailing. 




















* Saracens. t Thor's mansion in heaven. 
} The rainbow, the bridge leading to heaven. 

Goddess of History. 

Maiden “ Choosers of the Slain ;’’ calied also Shieldmaids. 


The bridge, as narrow as a knife-edge, leading to the Mahometan Paradise. 
** A tree, standing in Paradise, laden with all kinds of delicious fruit. 
tt Champions. 


tt The “ Hall of the Chosen’’— Odin's mansion, 


“ Northward now our dragons dash, 
O’er the dome of Rana !* 

Vines and vineyards, fare-thee-well ! 
Fare-thee-well, Espana !’’ 





THE CYCLADES. 
CHAP, V.—THE FULFILMENT OF THE SCIOTE’S ANATHEMA. 


A fresh breeze sprang up in the night, and early next day the three ves- 
sels sailed in amongstthe fleet assembled before the barren, uninteresting 
island of Bpezzia. Soultapitza was at once sent for on board the admiral’s 
flag-ship, to assist at the conterence which was to decide their future pro- 
ceedings: The few simple words which the good Miaulis addressed to the 
assembled troops were amply sufficient to spur them on to energetic 
deads, ~><=~very man amongst them was fired with such enthusiastic 

“ Countrymen !” he said, “* we are about to fight for all the mort pre- 
cious advantages in the world—our faith avd our fréedom ! The first is 
holy, and God is with us; the second is our ivheritance, and the iualien- 
able right, not only of Greeks, but of every enlightened nation. To arms! 
my friends! for our only hupe is in Heaven, aud in our own resolution to 
live victorious, or die fighting !"’t ; ~ 

Then gravely they proceeded to examine into their present position. 
Everything now tended to prove to the Greek commanders that some 
bold and resclute measure must speedily be taken. The Turkish fleet 
had been reinforced from Coustantiuople ; aud they were aware ‘hat if, 
by some decisive blow, they did vot paralyse it before it was further 
strengthened by the Egyptian squadron, the destruction of their islands 
must be inevitable. Even as it was the odds were fearfully againet them: 
the largest of their vessels did not carry above twenty uve. whilst the 
Turks had six line-of-battle ships aloue. The flag-ship of Kara Ali was an 
eighty four gun-ship, and the murder of the Sciote hostages had awfull 
proved what mercy the Greeks might expect if overpowered. though it 
rendered them, at the same time, greedy of death, if they might but ob- 
tain it as the price of their revenge. They were, therefore, uuanimously 
agreed, without delay, to attempt at once some bold attack, by means of 
their fire ships, in which their principal force consisted, as they possessed 
eight of them. 

But while the archbishop, the admiral, and the several commanders, 
stood pondering on the manner in which this resolution was to be carried 
into effect—remembering, perhaps, that he who should suggest such a 
deed of daring as alone could save them now, would also, probaoly, be 
called upon to execute it himself—a young Psarriote sailor stepped mo- 
destly forward, and requested permission to — into effect a pluu which 
he had formed. Every eye was instantly turned on him with respect and 
attention; for this quietand unassuming person was one wh» bad already 
distinguished himself by various noble exploits—one whom a well-in- 
ac writer states to have been “ the most brilliant pattern of heroism 
that Greece or any other age has bad to boast of—a beroism springing trom 
the purest motives, unalloyed by ambition or avarice ;” and who at this 
day occupies ahigh post in the ministerial cabinet of the country, to 
which, up to the present hour, he has been so furtunately preserved. 

Yet even the naval captains, accustomed as they were to see the most 
reckless bravery, and complete sell-sucrifice, trom Constantive Kauaris, 
were thuuderstruck at the proposal he now made. He demanded that he 
should be put in command of u brulot, with a crew of some fifteen men; 
that another fire-ship should be similarly equipped, with a bold com- 
mander provided, and with an escort to follow at a distance, and pick up 
the brulotiers when the conflagration commenced; he proposed to run 
right into the midst of the Sultau’s armament, and set fire to the flag-ship 
of the Capitan Pasha himself ! 

This project of extraordiuary daring might be, if successtul. the deci- 
sive blow which should at last shiver into atoms the chains tbat bound the 
Hellenic realmsin the Moslem sway; but it was one vf those desperate 
ventures by which men, playing with a bold hand at the game of life, win 
to themselves at once a noble fame or a sanguinary grave. There seemed 
little chance that those who were dauntless enough to put the scheme 
into execution would be spared to behold either its failure or success. 
But Kanaris appeared to consider the loss of a few lives, including his 
own, a matter of perfect indifference where the interests of Greece were 
concerned. The admiral and his counsellors were necessarily tov happy 
to accept bis offer, provided he could fiud others as resolute as himself to 
join the expedition. Bat there is no mere natural influence so irresistible 
to our weak humanity as that of example. It is, indeed, a dreadtul pow- 
er which we do, each one of us, possess, by this means, to move the 
souls of others to good or evil. The unpretending courage and enthusi- 
astic patriotism of Constantine Kanaris had not been displayed in vain. 
George Pepinis, an experienced Hydriote captain, advanced, and volun- 
teered to command the second brulot, whilst thirty-two sailors offered to 
accompany them. Kanaris further asked that two corvettes, » brig, and 
a schooner, should be given to him as an escort; and as this also was a 
service of great danger, the admiral again retused to single out bimself 








* Goddess of the Sea. 
t A literal translation of the admiral’s speech. 
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any of the captains for such a post, preferring to accept the voluntary 
of their lives. 

To the astonishment of all present, the first to demand so dangerous a 
preference was the wile of the blind Hydriote! Even while the admira- 
tion of all present was excited by the noble resolution of Soultanitza, as 
she stood there, calm and serene, awaiting the permission to enter on the 
terible strife, against which doubtless, her whole nature revolted; they 
were constrained, in very pity, to dissuade her from so perilous an excess 
of self-devotion. 

“Cori mou (my daugkter),” said the old archbishop approaching her, 
“ thrice-favoured of heaven is your husband, whom men call so udfortan- 
ate! Who would not barter the light of their eyes for a wife so devoted 
and so true! But is it not enough that, through your faithful love, his 
name will be honoured by posterity as the defender of his country. Wh 
should you, unasked, take on yourself the very post that is most difficult 
and dangerous?” 

“ Despoti mou,” auswered Soultanitza, as she bent submissively to kiss 
his hand, “ I am little fitted to know how the warrior’s duty should be 
performed. This only do I know, that wherever the danger was certain 
and most terrible, there Athanasi Ducas would have been, and there his 
substitute must be! My task is easy to be understood, for I have but to 

his name unstained wherever death is, and victory may be.” 

“ Pethia (children),” said the archbishop, turning to the assembled peo- 
ple, “ what, I ask you, ought the sons of Greece to be, if her daughters 
are like this woman !” 

Soultanitza’s request was granted, and three other ships having been 

ted to accompany her, the hazardous expedition was fixed upon to 
e place that very night, for there was no moon; and as the Turks 
never fight in the dark, they were the more likely to take them by 


— 

t was now early in the morning, but they prepared at once to set out, 
for the Ottoman fleet lay in the roads of aan even the fresh breeze 
that now favoured’them might barely bring them in contact with the en- 
emy in time. is gore all the necessary directions calmly and 











promptly, w settled resolution imprinted on his countenance, 
which m as though, unconsciously to himself, the power of 
the terrib: hich the Sciote mourners had sent up in the face 
of that h al justice is enshrined, had come forth and 
settled u ing him to be their swift avenger. 


y t ; a barrel of gunpowder was placed in the boat, 
that they t blow themselves up, rather than be taken if unsuccessful, 
and the admiral’s ship was already crowded with the crews of the vari- 
ous vessels who assembled to take leave of the adventurers. Then those 
thirty-four brave men, the probable term of whose mortul life had shrunk 
suddenly to so brief a space, advanced, and kneeling down before the 
archbishop, demanded from him the pledge of that which is everlasting. 
In the prime of strength and energetic manhood, lit up by the full blaze 
of the glorious sun, whose setting each one believed he never more should 
see, they made themselves ready for death, and for its dread offspring, 
immortality, receiving the holy communion from the trembling hands of 
the aged bishop, whose tears rained down on their noble heads as he 
blessed them. 

When they had concluded, he lifted up his voice in that solemn old 
chant which, from century to century, amid all the degradation and the 
infamy of Greece, has still ascended from her violated altars, as the con- 
fession of that true faith, which, once implanted in the land by divine 
authority, no mortal power has been able to expel; and as the old man’s 
feeble tones arose, the thousands all around caught up the strain, and an- 
swered back, till the wide expanse of heaven seemed to fill with the sa- 
cred melody. 

And there was music sounding also on the flag-ship of the Turkish ad- 
miral, on the night which followed this same day, as the countless ves- 
sels of the Ottoman fleet lay motionless on the dark bosom of the mid- 
night sea. All was still and silent around them; pleasant was the soft 
darkness of the mocnless sky to the eyes of the luxurious Moslems after 
the fierce glare of day, refreshing the breezes that floated over them, as 
they reclined upon their downy pillows ; and they had vowed that this 
their last night of rest should be one of amusement, for they designed 
next day to sail from their resting-place, to carry swift destruction on the 
three devoted islands. There was music, therefore, sounding from the 
fi -ship—sweet music, for it came from the soft, low tones of women’s 
Voices, and it sounded not the less melodious that the wurds they 
spoke were false as the smiles with which they met their dreadful mas- 

8 eye. 
_ Here lay Kara Ali, the sole commander of this royal armament, listen- 
ing, in say idleness, to those gay, light songs, while his strong hands 
(io the unveiled gaze of angels’ eyes, so foully stained with inetfaceable 
Ww. maloyedin reckless tearing to pieces the fragrant flowers, 
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c Albion. 


themselves into the launch which they had in tow, severed the rope 
with be quickness of lightning, and darted away unscathed and un- 
wounded. 

Their terrible se was accomplished in an instant—the fire held 
that gorgeous sbip in its deadly embrace! The roaring of the flames 
might be heard afar off, as they rushed along licking the sides of the state- 
ly vessel, that shivered and groaned in their terrible power, like a mortal 
in agony ; then an ominous sound, which was as a dread passing bell to 
upnum souls, warned off all those who would have succoured this 
ship of the doomed. It was the terriblereport of the guns going off, de- 
terring the other vessels of the fleet from approaching. No aid could be 

iven—the monster vessel, quivering and reeling, must be left to its fate. 

he hold was full of gunpowder ;—when the greedy flames reached that 
spot, it would be shivered to atoms! There were two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-six souls on board, with the deep waters all around. 
From this terrible scene, night, the holy and still, seemed atterly scared 
away; the light was vivid as that of day, for the fierce conflagration 
blazed red and high, till even the people of Smyrna gazed wondering on 
the lurid glare crimsoning the sky; and the noise was fearfal, for the ra- 
pid report of the cannon, which no mortal hand fired, mingled with the 
shrieks of the strong men fighting with death. 

Kara Ali, the lord of that magnificent fleet, the prince, the tyrant, the 

ampered minion of luxury, stood upright on the deck, with his beauti- 
ul ievae lying round him, like flowers mown down by the gale, and 
death, present death, rushing towards him on the wings of the flame. 
Oh, for one yard of firm earth for him, the possessor of lands without 
limit! oh, for one draught of cold water, while the countless fountains of 
his palace gardens were falling in showers of spray! oh, for one breath 
of the free air of heaven, of which his hundreds of vessels may drink 
such deep draughts at their will! Can it be that he is left thus unaided 
to perish? Are notall these his slaves that are erpueeng round? But 
they bow to the power of the terrible fire, and not unto him: yes, they 
leave him to perish !—that fire has riven their chains! This is one of 
the good things which death can offer, and that is freedom! Each man 
has a life—that life is in peril—what other master can we have than the 
instinct of self-preservation? They have launched the boats—they are 
crowding into them. Two have foundered and gone down with the 
weight of their living load. One yet remains ; it is well nigh filled; but 
Diamantis has his precious child in his arms; what wonder that with a 
steady foot he leaps into it, and with an iron hand drives back the im- 
petuous crowd, whilst he aids Kara Ali to descend from the burning ves- 
sel, and take a place by his side! Even in that hour of terror, he thought 
of his child’s future interest ; if they should escape, he should see him a 
prince, whose fatber had saved the — admiral’s life ! 

How the beautiful women he had brought with him clung shrieking to 
Kara, Ali, as he fled from the perishing ship! The fair faces he had lov- 
ed were all blackened and scorched with the flames. The light dresses 
were blazing, till the delicate limbs were writhing in agony; the despair- 
ing grasp 0 their arms embraced him, but he dashed them aside ; he 
spurned them with his flying feet: he had bought them for the pastime 
and pleasure of his life : but it was that life itself that he sought for now ! 
So he tore them off; he left them to perish, whilst convulsed with the 
fierce hope that death would be outdone yet; he flung himself down in 
that bark of deliverance! But the curse of the Sciote mourners, unseen, 
floated over his head! His doom followed close at his heels—a burnin 
mast fell from the ship, as though guided by invisible hands: it aun 
him beneath its ater vf and it sank the boat! He is mortally wounded, 
but still he lives ; he rises up from the crimsoned sea. 

“A thousand purses to him who shall bear me to the shore,” he 
cries. 

Two expert swimmers at that call turned back from the beach ; they 
are fast approaching ; they carry him between them to the land in safety. 
There he was met by Abdi, the Pasha of Scio, who, with the whole of 
the Mahomedans of the island, had come down to the shore in dismay, to 
witness the catastrophe they could not avert. Mourning, and cursing the 
victorious Greeks, they received the dying Capitan Bey in their arms, 
and turned to bear him to some place of shelter. But the death agony 
of the proud Kara Ali had already begun !—he writhed iu their grasp, and 
besought them to lay him down on the ground; they obeyed, and placed 
him on the sand a few yards from the water’s edge; he opened his eyes. 
to look around once more on the world that for him was passing away, 
with the lust thereof, and then a shriek burst from his pale lips, which 
no pang from the rending asunder of body and soul could ever have 
wrung from the haughty man. 

“« Where have you laid me, oh, tormentors ?”’ heshrieked out. ‘ Take 
me away—drag me hence—this place is accursed !” 

Abdi Pasha and his attendants looked round in surprise; but when 
they saw what sight had power, with its horror, to overmaster the horror 





that day ; and his fancy caused to mingle with the soft, harmoniose stitine 
the sweeter musigof tie day-dreams on which he pondered—the cries, 
the prayers of the rebels, whom he hoped to crash Seneath his haughty 
feet so soon. Once that evening, about sunset, his pleasant reverie had 
been disturbed by the sudden appearance of what seemed to be two 
brigs, followed by four small vessels at aconsiderable distance. As they 
approached, the Turks had perceived that they had the French and 
Austrian colours flying, but they had come so near that in spite of this 
friendly signal, they had hailed them, and warned them to keep off. 
The strange vessels tacked accordingly, and almost instantly disappeared 
in the deep shadows of the brief tide-light. Then the rose coloured lamps 
had been lit, the banquet had been spread, and the Turks abandoned 
themselves undisturbed to the festivities of the night. The only persons 
gests to remain on the quarter-deck where ‘Kara Ali lay, were the 
maum, who had consecrated his eplendid banner, the astrologer, who 
had predicted that it should go before him tu innumerable victories, and 
Diamantis, reclining on a mat, with his young child by his side. 

It isan undoubted fact that there cannot exist a nature altogether de- 
praved. Some one redeeming point must always remain, some pure 
impulse, unwillingly fostered, it may be, by the guilty man, in which 
we shall find the link that connects them with all the noble and the good 
among his fellow men, ae him indeed to be a partaker in that same 
humanity, whose capabilities, at the outset of existence, are so wonder- 
ful, for sinking to the as pus corruption, or rising to the most exalted 
holiness—the first germ of evil may come to a terrible fruition within the 
soul ; the taint may spread and spread, till that undying spirit presents 
the foul image of the plague-stricken victim; but still one place unsullied 
will remain, one green spot in the desolate wilderness—a feeble clue,.by 
which we can trace back its origin to the immaculate Creator. The 
worst and deadliest of passions had made a frightful havoc in the heart 
of Diamantis, turning it, as it were, intoa horrible sepulchre, where all 
things good and pure lay dead—all bitter thoughts, all generous qualities. 
Yet there was a touch of a noble nature still in his deep absorbing love 
for his gentle boy, and heclung all the more fondly to the object of this 
one holy affection, that to all other human beings he seemed to bear a 
fierce revengetul hate. 

Diamantis held the soft hands of his child within his own ; he loved to 
feel the beating pulses of the strong young life that promised length of 
days to the existence he so Proteastely cherished. He gazed into the 
clear dark eyes, andsmoothed the hair upon the spotless forehead. Sud- 
denly he started ; for a strange sound seemed to him to rise above the 
melody of the young slave’s songs ! ; 

It was then just midnight, the darkness was intense, the lamps, hung 
on the cordage, alone cast a faint circle of light round the flag-ship. Be- 
yond this Diamantis could not see, but the sound was as of the yestia of 
a vessel through the deep dark waters. He saw that the Captian Bey 
heard italso, for he started up, and ata sign from him, the slaves ceased 
their music. . 

Diamantis advanced to his side, and they listened. Now could the 
distinctly hear the bounding of a light ship through the dashing waren 
and even the rustling of its sails in the fresh night breeze! The count- 
less numbers of the Ottoman fleet lay each one motionless on the black 
waters ; yet surely it could be no enemy who thus came rushing head- 
long through the very midst of that tremendous fleet. Nearer and nearer 
comes the mysterious tread of the invisible ship ; they can distinguish b 
the sound that it is bearing down right on the vessel of the Turkish A 
miral. Ina voice of thunder, Diamantis gives the word of command 
that rouses into action all the slumbering crew. It is too late! From 
the thick darkness that envelopes still this flying mystery, a voice answers 
back that warlike shout as with an echo ; but it is no echo, for Kara Ali 
springs to his feet as he recognizes the ancient war-cry of the imperial 
arms of Byzantium—the triumphant call of “ Victory to the Cross.” In 
another instant the swift bark, reighted with destruction, sweeps round 
fhe stately line-of-battle ship. One moment the lights from the splendid 

eck gleam on the Hellenic banner, where the whitecross is emblazoned, 
and ou the stern agere of Kanaris, as he stands upright, with the fatal 
match all ready in is desperate hand. On whirls the brig: with a sure 
and steady purpose it grapples the prow of that gigantic vessel. The an- 
chor is cast ; the brulot mextricably linked to its magnificent foe! Then 
the shout, “ Victorious!” rises again ; the well-directed match is applied, 











of deeth, they lifted up their hands in superstitious awe, and exclaim- 
a— 

“ Allah il Allah !’—God is God! Unconscious instruments of a terri- 
bie justice, they had placed him to die among the crumbling skeletons of 
the Sciote hostages, 

“ Take me away,” still moaned out the dying man: “there is life in these 
mouldering bones ! they will rise up to fall on me!” 

To his fascinated gaze, all dim with the films of death, each menacing 
skull seemed to assume the expression of the torture in which it had died! 
He strove to raise himself up, and crawl from the spot ; but the effort 
drove the tide of life back from his heart. There was a gasp—a shiver— 
then his eyes opened with anupturned gaze of unspeakable agony, as 
though the purity of that heaven had blasted his sight! One moment the 
departing of the soul shook his frame witha fierce convulsion ; then it 
sank in the stillness of death, and the glare of the vast conflagration show- 
ed another corpse added to the dead hostages of Scio—even that of their 
murderer himself !—and the unredeemed anathema of those who bewail- 
ed them ceased to disturb the serenity of the realms above !* 

Jn terror and silence, awe-struck by the power that had manifested it- 
self in that place, the pasha and his vassals remained by the new-made 
dead, to watch the coming destruction of the gorgeous vessel he had call- 
ed his own. Three-quarters of an hour the great fire blazed on before the 
explosion took place. It took all that time for the flames to eat their way 
through the polished wood of the admiral’s ship—to kindle the rich folds 
of the silken curtains—to devour the treasures he had bought with the 
price of blood—to struggle a moment with the strong life in the iron frame 
of his bondsmen, and rush on victorious, thirsty as ever, to twine them- 
selves round the corpses of the fair young slaves—till a light wreath of 
smoke, curling up from aheap of ashes, was all that remained of their 
beauty, their youth, and their misery ! but at last the vital spot was touch- 
ed—a tremendous report was heard, loud as those thunders of heaven it- 
self, which I sometimes think are the echoes of requiems sung in the 
spheres over worlds when they perish—the flag-ship blew up with a terri- 
ble crash—far and near the burning fragments were scattered around, 
dealing death and destructionon every ship where they fell—the huge 
burning mass heaved for a moment on the bosom of the agitated sea, and 
then it plunged down through the hissing waters, aud disappeared for 
ever, sending up a great column of dense black smoke, which hovered for 
a moment over the scene of the catastrophe, and then dispersed itself 
tnrough the sky, whose pure stars it dimmed with sulphureous va- 


ur. 

When this terrible event occurred, the crowds of Mahomedans who 
surrounded the admiral’s corpse on the shore, bent their bodies to the 
earth, and uttered the most lamentable cries. Two thousand two hundred 
and eighty-six persons had been on board of the lost ship, and a hundred 
and eighty alone survived, having been saved before the explosion by 
swimming to the shore, or supporting themselves on the floating spars : 
and the number of the slain included nearly all the captains of the Otto- 
man fleet. 

Kanaris and his brave companions, meanwhile, full of joy and exulta- 
tion, had been picked up on their raft by one of the schooners of their 
escort, and along with the brig commanded by Soultanitza, they now 
proceeded to take up Pepinis and his fullowers, whose attempt had no- 
been crowned with so sigual a success as that of Kanaris, suflicientlyt 
proving that it was the boldness and skill of the latter alone which had 
ensured bis extroardinary victory. 

The Hydriote bralot directed by Pepinis had attacked the vessel of the 
Reala Bey, which contained the treasure ; and although the Turks suc- 
ceeded in getting clear of the fire-ship, it continued to drive about the 
road-stead in a state of combustion, till it set fire to another two-decke r. 
In short, the confusion in the Ottoman fleet was complete. The Turks, in 
consternation, cut their cables, and fled, they scarce knew whither; and 
indeed had the Greek squadron been at band to take advantage of their 
dismay, the whole Turkish armament might have been annihilated. As 
it was, however, the brave little band of Greeks now prepared to retire 
at once to announce to their countrymen their wonderful triumph over the 
Ottoman host, and they set sail again, quietly and in order, passing close 
to the spot where the line-ol-battle-ship had sunk. Terrible traces of 
the catastrophe yet lingered on the troubled waters—dead corpses dri! 





* The above account of the death of Kara Ali, and the other details of this ex- 
traordinary exploit of Kanaris, are strictly true. The Capitan Bey literally ex- 
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ting to and fro—blackened fragments of the wreck, and here and there a 
broken raft or shattered boat, to which clung a few feeble survivors, 
who had not yet reached the shore. These—if the Greeks recognised jn 
them some of the dead Capitan Bey’s Christian slaves—they saved at 
once; but when in the name of the Propeht their succour was asked b 
the drowning victims, they glided on unheeding. Soultanitza stood on the 
poop of her vessel, with Isolani by her side, holding her smal! hands clas- 
ped on her bosom, to quell the emotions that were swelling within her 
at the scenes of horror and of death she had been called on to witness, 
The breeze was blowing fresh ; they were passing rapidly over the scene 
of the late explosion, when suddenly Soultanitza uttered a cry, aud poin. 
ted to the fragment ofa Turkish launch floating near, on which, by the 
first beams of the morning sun, she perceived a man Cnometeg, with a 
broken var, to advance his precarious bark towards the shore, whilst a 
child lay motionless at his feet. 

“ Look there !’’ she exclaimed, “ it is he—it is Diamantis the infide!! 
Oh, traitor, wherefore didst thou rob my husband of the light of day, and 
so deprive my life of its best sun?” 

“ As pethani (let him die)!" cried Isolani, as he heard these words; 
and, before she had time to know his purpose, with a vigorous effort he 
turned the helm, and their vessel bore down-right the frail floating raft, 
and sunk it in an instant. With a wild shriek Soultanitza flung herself 
before him, and called on him in the name of the Panagia not to make her 
guilty of a murder—but the deed was done; already the heavy brig had 
passed over the launch, and as it went down Soultanitza heard a terrible 
cry ascend from the waters—‘‘ Amaun! it is my child”—then all was 
still. And, quivering in every limb—for she felt that she was the invol- 
untary murderess of hese whom the flames and the billows alike spared 
—she crouched down on the deck, and, lifting up her hands and eyes, 
burst into a passionate prayer, as much for their salvation as for her own 
forgiveness. 

And as she knelt there, whilst the ship sped on, and the first long glit- 
tering sunbeam of the rising day swept over the sea, brightening all things 
into clearest light, suddenly a sight presented itself before her, 80 appall- 
ing that it froze the accents of supplication on her lips, and paralysed her 
on that spot with uplifted hands and glaring eyes. 

Rising slowly from the foaming water, she saw a ghastly figure appear, 
creeping up the side of her vessel by means of a rope, to which he clung 
with one hand only, till he stood on the lowest step of the little gangway. 
The ship leant over with the weight of the swelling sail, and one half of 
his body alone rose above the frothing spray ; but fully disclosed and tur- 
ned towards her, with an expression in the livid face of rage and hate— 
which it seemed scarce possible any but a demon could assume—was the 
head of Diamantis the traitor, blackened with smoke and disfigured by a 
frightful wound. She could not move, although he was so close beside 
her that she could see the convulsive heavings of his breast, as he lifted 
up and held towards her the burthen which he carried on his other arm. 

It was the dead body of his child, all dripping, cold, and motionless ; 
and even in that hour of unutterable horror, Soultanitza was constrained to 
note with what mysterious serenity the half-opened eyes gleamed out 
from beneath the pale lids, and how beautiful the childish face, solemn in 
death, round which the wet hair clung ; but the voice of Diamantis arose, 
hoarse as the blast that shrieked through the sails. 

‘‘ Look here, accursed daughter of the Ghiaour race ; this is your work,” 
he cried. “ Anathema!—anathema! for you have killed him! I heard 
you give orders that he should beslain. But /live—hear it—I will live 
to accomplish your destruction !—I come to announce it to you—my child 
is murdered, but I live—therefore anathema and reveuge!” 

Having uttered these words, with one last gleam of deep abhorrence 
shooting from his bloodshot eyes, Diamantis shook his hand in the air, and 
grasping the corpse tighter to his bosom, he sprung from the step and plun- 
ged into the waters; Isolani, who like Soultanitza had stood paralysed at the 
unexpected sight, now started forward, and was about to deal him a blow 
with the muzzle of his gun, which must inevitably have killed him, but 
the enemy had escaped him and he could see him breasting the waters, 
as he swam towards the shore with a sure and steady progress, dregging 
the dead child after him by his tiowing hair. Soultanitza lay on the deck, 
her face buried in her hands, sobbing convulsively, and Isolani foun J it in 
vain to attempt to console her. She felt that from that hour her fate was 
sealed—the avenger of blood would track her path, and dig pitfalls be- 
neath her every step, till, sooner or later, his curse would evertake her, 
leading death by the hand; and there was a deep horrer in her soul at the 
deed she had done, which none but a woman and a mother could have 
felt, whose soft bosom had been the resting-place of children, fair and 
helpless as the little one she so unwittingly had murdered; and there was 
for her more of terror in the sight she had seen, which haunted her to 
life’s last day—that pale, serene face, with the dripping hair falling round 
it—then in all the details of the slaughter she had witnessed that morning. 


WOMAN NEVEK AT A LOSS, 
AN EASTERN APOLOGUE-—-TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
For the Albion. 


I read her my manuscript—I had been abusing women, I must 
confess. Nota single good word could I say for the sex—and long did 
my companion and [ battle the point. Many traisms, mach that was 
strictly veritable had T brought forward, and she had been obliged to 
yield to the justice of almost all my remarks, though disclaiming against 
my slander at the sametime. Finally — You intend to marry, yourself?” 
she asked. 

‘“‘Certainly,” [replied ; “to find a woman bold enough to take me, ai- 
ter having convinced her that [ know all the duplicity of the sex, will 
henceforward be the dearest of my hopes.” 

‘Ts this resignation or fatuity ?”” 

“« That is my secret.” 

‘‘Well, then,” she said, “ most learned doctor of conjugal arts and 
sciences, permit me to relate to you a little Eastern Apologue, that I read 
long ago in a small volume that was offered to us every year in the shape 
ofan almanack.” I bowed my delighted attention. The pretty creature 
threw herself back in her chaise longue, rested her little feet upon the fen- 
der, and fixed her arch, dark eyes upon me. 

“ At the commencement of the Empire,” she began, “ the ladies 
brought into fashion a game which consisted in accepting nothing from 
the person with whom one agreed to play, without saying the word ‘Ia- 
deste.’ An affair of this kind lasted, as you may suppose, whole weeks, 
and the height of cleverness was to surprise one another into receiving a 
trifle without uttering the magic word.” 

“‘ Even a kiss 2?” 

“Oh! 1 have twenty times gained ‘Iadeste’ in that way,” said she, 
laughing. “It was, 1 believe, about this time, apropos of this game, of 
which the origin is either Arabian or Chinese, that my apologue obtained 
the honours of print.” 

“ But, if I tell it to you,” she interrupted, looking doubtfully at me, 
and passing her taper finger slowly across her lips, with a charmingly co- 
quettish gesture, “ promise me to insert itat the end of your book!” 

“ Will you not be bestowing a treasure? I owe you already so many 
obligatious, I do not hesitate to add this; therefore, I accept it at once.” 
She smiled maliciously, and went on in these words. 

‘A philosupher had compiled a very large collection of all the tricks 
our sex can play, and so, to guard himself against our wiles, he carried 
this constantly about him. One day, in travelling, he found himself near 
an Arabian encampment. A young woman sitting under the shade of a 
palm-tree, got up suddenly, on the approach of the stranger, and invited 
him so obligingly to repose under her tent that he could not resist ac- 
cepting. The husband of this lady was then absent. The philosopher 
had scarcely established himself upon the soft am por when his gracefal 
hostess presented him with fresh dates and a vessel fullof milk; he could 
not help seeing the rare perfection of the hands which offered the bever- 
age and the fruit. But to recover from the confusion into which the 
charms of the young Arabian had thrown him, and whose snares he began 
to dread, the wise man drew out his book and read! The enchanting 
creature, piqued at this disdain, said tohim in the sweetest voice, ‘ That 
book must be very interesting, since it seems to be the only thing you 
consider worthy of notice. Would it be an indiscretion to ask the name 
of the science of which it treats?’ The philosopher replied without rais- 
ing his eyes, ‘ The subject of this book is beyond the comprehension of 
woman. This refusal excited more and more the curiosity of the young 
Arabian. She put forward the prettiest little foot that ever left its tran- 
sient trace upon the fleeting sands of the desert. The sage began to 
waver; his truant looks would wander toward those dainty feet till his 
eyes, too powerfully tempted, finally mingled the flame of their admira- 
tion with the fire that darted from the ardent and black orbs of the young 
Asiatic. Again, then, she asked in her soft, low tones, ‘ what is the book ! 
and the charmed philosopher replied ‘I am the author of this work. It 
contains a record of all the tricks that women have ever invented "’ 

“What! all—absolutely all?’ inquired the daughter of the desert. 

“*Yes—all! And it is only in studying women constantly, that I have 
been able to overcome my fegr of them.’ 














and with a loud crash the fire-ship bursts into flame! The Greeks flung 


pired among the corpses of his victims. 


“*Ah! said the Arabian, dropping the long lashes of her snowy eye 
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ids: en throwing suddenly upon the pretended sage the full lustre 
on eyes, she made hima froget ear instant bis valuable book 
and its invaluable contents. Behold my philosopher the most impassion- 
‘men ! 
“a Thinking that he perceived in the manner of his young hostess a 
slight touch of coquetry, the stranger hazarded au avowal of his adora- 
tion. How couldhehave resisted! The sky was so blue, the saud stone 
in the distance like a blade of gold; the wind brought love upon its wings, 
and the wife of the absent Arab seemed to reflect all the brillancy with 
which she was surrounded. Her bright eyes, too, became liquid, and she 
seemed, by a slight movement of her graceful head, to consent to listen 
to the honeyed words of the quondam philosopher. ] 

“ The wise man was in a full tide of eloquence when the distant gallop 
of a horse was heard rapidly approaching. ‘ 1 

“* Weare lost!’ cried the alarmed Fatima; ‘my husband iscoming. He 
is jealous as a tiger, and still more fierce. In the name of the Prophet, 
and if you love your life, hide yourself in this chest!’ The frightened 
author, seeing nothing else to do, rushed into the chest, his hostess shut 
it down, locked it, and took the key. She went to meet her spouse, and 
after several caresses, which put him into the bestof humour, ‘1 must 
tell you,’ said she, ‘a very singular adventure.’ : 

“*T listen, my gazelle,” said the Arabian, seating himself upon a cush- 
ion and crossing his legs after the Oriental fashion. 

“*‘There came here to-day a kind of philosopher; be pretended to 
have collected in a book all the treacheries of which my sex is capable, 
and this false eage—spoke—to—me of love!’ 

“* Well?’ : 

“¢T] listened to him!’ At thess words the Arab bounded like a lion, 
and drew his kangiar. The eel from the bottom of the chest, 
heard ali, and sent to the devil his book, women, and all the men of Arabia 

Petrea. : 

“* Fatima!’ cried the husband, if you wish to live, answer! ‘Where is 
the traitor?’ / 

‘‘Horrified at the storm she had raised, Fatima threw berself at the feet 
of her lord, and trembling under the menacing steel of the poniard, she 
pointed out the coffer, with a single look, as prompt as it was timid. Then 
rising, ashamed, she drew the key from her girdle and gave it to her 
jealous lord. But—as he turned furiously from her, the malicious beau- 
ty burst into a shout of laughter, and laying her white hand upon his 
shoulder, ‘ ladeste !’ she exclaimed ; ‘at last, I shall have my beautiful 
gold chain! Give it to me: you have lost. Another time, Fazom, have 
a little better memory!’ The husband, stupefied, let fall the key, and 

presenting the golden chain, on his knees, offered his dear Fatima to 
bring her allthe jewels of all the caravans that passed that year, if she 
would only give up such cruel methods of gaining the ‘ladeste.’ Then, 
ashe was an Arabian and did not like to lose his gold chain, though it 
was to his wife, he remounted his steed and went off, grambling at his 
ease in the desert—for he loved Fatima too much to show her his re- 
grets. 
oe At last, the young woman released the Philosopher more dead than 
alive from his prison, and said to him, gravely, 

“* Mr. Philosopher, don’t forget to insert this trick in your collection.’” 





JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 


From the time of Bossuet till the restoration of the Bourbons. no pri- 
mordial champion of Catholicism arose in France. 
Louis XV., the French priesthood was either torpid from the long and 
tranquil possession of power and emolument, or afraid to grapple with 
the wit, so much more fatal than argument, of triumphant infidelity; or, 
itself sceptical, partaking of a spirit and of opinions which had become all 
but universal among enlightened men. The reign of Louis XVI. was the 
battle-field of things far more substantial than creeds, and too much was 
menaced and overthrown to permit any theory of infallibility, either for 
king or pope, to be strenuously advocated. In the presence of the con- 
‘flicts, and splendours, and European fulminations of the Republic and the 
Empire, any attempt to rehabilitate Catholicism in France would have 
seemed the pettiest, as well as the most preposterous, of pedantries. All 
that was possible, till the Revolution had spent its force, was to do as 
Chateaubriand did,—to throw the effulgence of a romantic imagination 
round an imaginary Christianity ; to picture Catholicism, not in its histori- 
cal aspects or in its popular influence, but in its poetic possibilities ; aud 
to inspire men to dream of an Ideal Church as a compensation for that 
which recent catastrophes had stripped of its glory. 

_ At the Restoration the Catholic Church in France not merely burst from 
the bloody = of five-and-tweuty years, but assumed a strength, a 
supremacy, and a life which it was far from possessing immediately be- 
fore the Revolution. Indeed the Church alone largely prolited irem the 
Restoration, which accomplished little for the ar.stocracy, and far less 
than is usually supposed for the monarchy. To the aristocracy it gave 
the glitter and the pomp of its former position ; but its grandeur as an 
institution, and its ramified tenacity as a faith in the popular heart, could 
not be renewed. To the monarchy it offered, almost unarmed, the mag- 
nificent symbols of authority ; but the royal importance, unity and atti- 
tude, the royal awfulness which made monarchy the idol at once dreaded 
and beloved of millions, it was unable to bestow. To the Church, how- 
ever, it was the weightiest and most welcome event which had been en- 
countered from the period of the grand Lutheran disaster. What it was 
only in name to the Bourbons, it was in reality to the Church—a restora- 
tion. Various inflaences combined thirty years ago to strengthen the po- 
sition of Romanism in France. The middle-age mania, then prevalent, 
among its other effects, good and bad, prodigiously augmented the num- 
ber and the force of conservative tendencies ; and the Catholic Church 
became the chief object of conservative attachment, as best representing 
the picturesque splendour of a period which it was the fashion to idealise. 
Romanticism in literature, one of the most notable results of the enthu- 
siasm for the middle ages, necessarily spurned at Protestantism and the 
simpler religious forms and beliefs as utilitarian, meagre, and prosaic. 
After a century also of negation and scepticism, a return, if not to faith, 
yet to a faith in faith, was inevitable. Our age is not more distinguished 
than the ages that have immediately preceded it for belief, but it pos- 
Sesses far more than they of the belief in the value of belief as an ele- 
ment of action. Now true faith always turns to the future, is fertile, and 
creates the future; faith in faith is sterile, timid, and turns for ever to the 
past. In addition to the operation of this circumstance, France felt the 
necessity of restoring its historical unity in order to revive the lustre of 
its historical position. And the most potent bond of its historical unity, 
‘even at its most rampart season of infidelity has been Catholicism. France, 
besides, has always eminently had the vocation of Propagandism ; not 
80 much from the depth of its convictions as from the fervour of its im- 
pulses. That vanity, or ambition, or philanthropy has much to do with 
creating and fostering the Propagandist spirit in France, we emphatically 
question. France has that sort of animal spirit as a nation which is cha- 
racteristic of certain individuals. It is ridiculous to see in French propa- 
gandism any profounder schemes or remoter objects than the outbursts of 
that Gallic effervescence which has no law and no purpose but itself. 
The carnage at Waterloo put an end fur a time to the military Propagand- 
ism of France. Germany, flooding every corner of Europe with its phi- 
losophy, its poetry, its legends, and its dreams, became the grand literary 
Propagandist that France had been half acentury before ; ‘the only com- 
manding form, therefore, which French Propagandism could take was the 
Rehabilitation of the Catholic Church. To the fickleness of the French 
character there was a pleasant variety in this ; and the pungency of the 
pleasure was augmented by an element of revenge, since the nation that 
had mainly helped to subdue and humiliate France, was the chief repre- 
Sentative aud champion of Protestantism throughout the world. 

_ This movement has far less interest than other great religious fermenta- 
tions, from the fact that its earnestness was nearly all artificial. It was 
the mere affair of priests, theorists, and politicians, and it stirred the pop- 
ular heart only to the extent of kindling a momentary glare in certain dy- 
‘ng superstitions. It had abuudance of fanatical sophists, but few enthu- 
Silastic prophets ; the men willing to crucify for a dogma, but not the men 
willing to be crucified for a conviction. It was too extravagant to be 
Sincere, too ingenious in its arguments to be powerful in its persuasions. 
It had too much scholastic completeness as a system to traverse the com- 
munity with the force of a revolution. A reformation often organises it- 
self into a pedantry, when its first wild fervour is declining ; but a refor- 
jo ae commences by being pedantic makes the most signal con- 
chamee. its Own Incapacity to accomplish any but a trifling and transitory 
PRs fag 2 a of pedants, at once prosy and pretentious, Lamennais and 

ph de Maistre must never be classed. Theirs was the sacred fire of 
genius ; theirs the earnestness that needed no foreign agency to give it 
Fie enihe, = “tape Lamennais cannot be called an original thinker; 
imit noeys 2 Ag o eNom 6 gr kind, and owes its occasional sub- 
sn | o the grandeur of his ideas, but to the elevation of his senti- 
elke a : bpree however he has the highest merits, though not 
pene. ad aby t from which few French authors are free—that of being 
rical, Both as a writer and as a thinker, however, he stands con- 
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siderably below De Maistre. Lameunais has more finish, is more uniform- 
ly eloquent, is more an artist. De Maistre is unequal, does not always 
arrange his materials well, is sometimes unskilfal in the harmonising © 
parts, is chargeable with bad taste, with puerile conceits, and not unfre- 
quently with Travinsss of style. But if he is often inferior to Lameunais, 
he is just as often superior. There are pages of De Maistre which, from 
comijining every variety of excellence, are not equalled by anything that 
has appeared since the death of Rousseau. Lamenovais is a more com- 
prebeasive thinker than De Maistre, but not nearly so energetically indi 

vidual. De Maistre’s thoughts have boldness without breadth, subtlety 
without defect; they are interesting frem that ‘which constitutes their 
philosophic depth, their excessive one-sidedness. It is not in what he saw 
of the universe, but the manner of seeing it, that his value as a thinker 
consists. 

His theories in favour of absolute monarchy have nothing new or 
striking ; indeed his philosophy is more commonplace than that of Lam- 
euuais ; but the ideas and illustrations which he pours out in the state- 
ment and defence of his theories, establish his claim to be a great writer. 
Nor is de Maistre peculiar iu this. The grand primordial thinkers, the 
men destined to work a revolution in the whole world of thought, have 
seldom employed anything but commonplaces in advocacy of their inno- 
vations, while it is among those whose leading principles were common- 
places that the most ingenious thinkers and the best authors have been 
found. ‘To the creators of the cathedrals, those noble poems of the mid- 
dle ages, minute or profuse interior decorations must have seemed a mat- 
ter ot very subordinate attention. And to him who has filled a picture 
gallery with the choicest productions of genius, it must seem inditferent 
whether the exterior of the building containing them resemble a factory 
or a temple. ; NanbiPag 

The name of Lamennais is a familiar one every where. De Maistre’s is 
scarcely so well known as it ought to be in France, and deserves to be 
better known than it is in England. : 

The Count Joseph de Maistre was born at Chambéry in Savoy, the Ist 
of April, 1753. His family was noble, and had that higher nobility which 
arises from illustrious services. His father was president in the senate 
of Savoy, and his mother was the daughter of the senator Joseph de 
Metz, a | ara and accomplished gentleman, who superintended the ed- 
ucation and cultivated the talents of his two grandchildren, Joseph de 
Maistre and his younger brother, Xavier de Maistre. Xavier became a 
general in the Russian service, and is the author of some works of fiction, 
which have obtained great celebrity in France. Joseph was, from his 
youth, a hard student; gifted with a prodigious memory, he made the 
most rapid progress in all the branches of learning to which he devoted 
himself, and his works prove that he possessed an a a as so erudi- 
tion. At twenty he had completed his studies at the University of Turin. 
His principal pursuits at this time were jurisprudence, mathematics, an- 
cient and modern languages; and fifteen hours of every day were spent 
in laborious thought and the acquisition of knowledge. Ata rather later 
period he began 4 habit, which he never seems afterward to have aban- 
doned, of copying striking extracts from all the books he read, and of no- 
ting down those suggestions which offered themselves to his mediations, 
and to which at the moment he could not give a matured and finished 
shape. The life of Joseph de Maistre was a peaceful and happy 
one,—a life of conscientious industry in the most varied fields of learn- 
ing, and of honourable occupation in the service of his country,—when 
the storm of the French Revolution barst in upon him, tore him away 
from the things he loved so well, and rendered his existence thenceforth, 
if not tragical, at least painful and uncertain. In 1788 the King of Sar- 
dinia ou him a senator. This was his official position, when, on the 
22d September, 1792, the French army passed the Alps. The day after 
the King of Sardinia flying, Joseph de Maistre followed him. Iu Janua- 
ary 1793, he ventured to return to Chambéry for the purpose of observing 
the course aud tendency of events. Discovering how little he and those 
who wished the old order of things could do to oppose the power of the 
French, he left Savoy and fixed his residence at Lausanne. After various 
minor productions, he published, in 1796,a work of solid merits, entitled 
Considérations sur la France. It had immense success, partly owing to 
the genius it displayed, but in no small measure also to the excitement 
of circumstances, It has been warmly praised for its eloquence, its saga- 
city, and the elevation of its style andideas. But with all our admiration 
for de Maistre, we frankly contess that he was not the man to judge with 
justice, with breadth of view, with depth of penetration, an event so com- 
plicated in its causes, so rapid in its progress, as the French Revolution. 
The vatae of this, as of all his other works, must be sought not in its phi- 
losophical accuracy and political acumen, but in the vigor, boldness, and 
thoroughness with which his strong and very peculiar impressions are 
given. The Considérations first enabled de Maistre to take that high rank 
which his subsequent productions so amply justified. The work had the 
double honour of being prohibited by the French Government, and of be- 








ing praised by Louis XVIII. in a letter which he sent to the author. 

De Maistre quitted Lausanne for Piedmont in 1797, called away by 
political circumstances. At Lausanne he is said to have known Necker 
and his celebrated daughter, Madame de Staél. Towards the close of 
1798, the young Charles Emmanuel IV., who had recently come to the 
throne, was forced by the French to leave Turin and all his continental 
provinces, and to seek elsewhere a refage from a power that appeared ir- 
resistible. De Maistre remained afew days only after his master, and 
then set out for Venice. Here remaining, his existence was in many re- 
spects desolate enough. The late turn of atfuirs had stripped him of all 
he possessed, and he and his family had now to face whatever Poverty 
has bitterest for the nobly born. But De Maistre’s character was too 
heroic, his religious sentiments too profound, his faith in the retributive 
justice of the Divine Government too much the main principle of his 
philosophy, to permit him to be crushed by even heavier calamities than 
these. His position also was prevented from becoming desperate by the 
friends whom his strong Absolatis* opinions and his celebrity as a writer 
procured forhim. Besides, if the trial was severe, it was not destined 
to be long. The expulsion of the French from Italy in 1799 by the com- 
bined operationsof the Austrians and Russians, enabled him once more 
to return from exile In the September of this year he was appointed to 
one of the highest offices in the kingdom of Sardinia, to which were soon 
added others of equal importance, the functions of which he assumed on 
his arrival at Caghariin January 1800. After a residence of nearly two 
years at Cagliari, he was appointed, in September 1802, ambassador from 
the King of Sardinia to the court of St. Petersburg. A Catholic of the 
strictest kind, he must have considered it something more than a mere 
form that he was presented to the Pope at Rome before leaving italy. Pa:« 
sing through Germany, he arrived at St. Petersburg on the 13th of May, 
1803. Here he remained fourteen years; and though his official occupa- 
tions do not seem to have been either numerous or difficult, there is testi- 
mony that they were well and wisely fulfilled; and that whatever in- 
fluence he had with the emperor he generally employed to forward the 
interests of those who were struggling, and had nothing but their merits 
to recommend them. At the Russian capital some of his best works 
were written. In 1817 he wasrecalled. Immediately on his coming to 
Turin, the King of Sardinia conferred on him some of the highest dignities 
and titles in his gift, atthe same time acknowledging and lauding his 
devotedness a ability. But, from excessive industry, much anxiety, 
frequent sorrows and many sufferings of all kinds, his health was alvendy 
failing Knowing that his infirmities were such as neither time nor me- 
dicine could cure, he sought from religion those consolations which earth 
could not give, He died trom an attack of apoplexy the 26th of February, 
1821, aged sixty-eight years. 

The materials for Joseph de Maistre’s life are scanty. The particulars 
we have communicated are mainly derived from one source, and thata 
suspicious one,—from a work deeply tinged with the Absolatist bigotry of 
the French Restoration. Butas De Maistre’s writings confirm the impres- 
sion which his admiring biographer desires to convey, we believe that the 
picture we have given of him will remain substantially correct. 

The books that have acquired for De Maistre an European reputation 
are his treatise Du Pape, which was given to the world a year or two before 
the author's death, and his Soirées de Saint Petersbourg, which appeared 
shortly after that event. His work on Bacon, published for the first time 
in 1836, though interesting to the student of philosophy, is never likely to 
acquire so much popularity and influence as those just mentioned. 

The treatise Du Pape is more elaborately and logically written than 
the Soirées de Saint Petersbourg, but it displays less genius. As, however, 
its leading topics are more closely connected with great coutemporary 
movements, political and religious, we shall make it the text of what we 
have farther to say regarding De Maistre. It is anacute and able defence 
of Papal infallibility, though it has more of theological value than of liter- 
ary attraction. It is divided into four parts, The first treats of the Pope 
in his relation to the Catholle Church ; the second, of the Pope in his re- 
lation to temporal sovereignties ; the third, of the Pope in his relation to 
the civilisation and the happiness ot nations; the fourth, of the Pope in 
his relation to the Churchescalled “ Schismatic.” 

There is much in each of those parts whicn can be interesting ouly to 
the Romish theologian or devotee. But if we wish to penetrate with a 
jast and enlarged spiritinto the erovere: of Romanism, we cannot have 
a better guide than De Maistre’s book. 


{| been frequently and fiercely decried. De Maistre bas 





A very ingenious chapter in the first part is that on the use of the Latin 
language in the services of the Romish Charch. This peculiarity has 

show of rea- 
son when he endeavours to establish that a Catholic, or Universal Church, 
should have a catholic, or universal language; for a brotherhood of feel- 
ing, a sympathy of devotion, are thus promoted which could not otherwise 
exist. In whatever region of the globe the Roman Catholic may be, if 
he finds a Catholic temple to worship in, he not o beholds the same 
ritual with which he had from childhood been , but he thrills to 
the tones of that same grand Latin tongue which speaks so ; 
earliest religious impressions. Three things strongly set forth the claims 
of the Latin to be the universal language of the Church: first, ite dignity ; 
secondly, its spirituality; thirdly, it is the language of modern civilisation. 
As to its dignity, we bave only to consider that it is the ¢anguage of the 
people who conquered the world, and that it has all the force and noble- 
ness by which they were distinguished. They were the most majestic of 
vations; theirs is the only ancient language that contains the word 
majesty, the Greek having nothing that exactly corresponds to it ; and the 
Latin Lenguage is majestic as were the Romans themselves. What more 
befitting the dignity of a religion than a language so majestic! But the 
Latin is as spiritual as it is majestic. Blended with the gross idi of 
the barbarians, our forefathers, it has refined and sottened those idioms, 
and given them that spiritual element which is their most beautiful char- 
acteristic. Now religion being eminently spiritual, it finds adequate ut- 
terance in the most spiritual of languages. What vehicle, also, since the 
origin of modern history, have the great civilising influences employed ? 
Medals, coins, tombs, laws, canons, primitive annals, all monuments what- 
ever, speak Latin. A still more energetic agency of civilisation Latin 
became when adopted as the language of science,—when Copernicus, 
Kepler, Descartes, Newton, and many others, employed it to immortalise 
their thoughts and their systems. During the period, mureover, when 
our present European communities were saaping themselves into organic 
existence, Latin was the language of literature; and no publicist, isto- 
rian, theologian, autiquary wrote in any other. When Protestants object 
to the use of the Latin language in the services of the Catholic Church, 
they forget that what they consider the most important Perr of — 
worship, the sermon, is in the vulgar tongue, alike when deli in a 
Catholic as in a Protestant temple As the Catholic, likewise, considers 
the performance of mass as the essential portion of worship, and the rest 
as accessory, and as mass is generally performed in a very low voice, 
what matters it whether the words are pronounced in French, German, 
or Hebrew? And are not Protestants unjust in calling Latin, when em- 
ployed in worship, an unknown tongue? The proportion of Catholics 
acquainted with Latin is very considerable; there is ecarcely an instruc- 
ted Catholic ignorant of it. Nor ought it to be forgotten that the prayers 
ef the Church are all translated. There are books in abundance which 
explain every part of the service, so that the import of no movement, of 
no ceremony, is lost, though every word uttered may not be exactly 
understood. What the intelligence does not clearly seize is praeenss | 
small in amount, and what escapes the intelligence goes to deepen t 
reverence, that mysterious awe, which are so Bc 2 Heard to: religion. 
Finally, as a Universal Church requires a universal language, so an Im- 
mutable Church requires an immutable language; that it may avoid 
change in every thing, it must be raised far above the caprices and the 
corruptions to which modern languages are exposed. 

Such—sometimes in our own words, sometimes in his—is De Maistre’s 
defence of Latin, as the language of the Catholic Church’s public ser- 
vices. How far it is a sound and satisfactory defence we leaye our read- 
ers to judge. 

There are few points more successfully established in De Maistre’s 
book, whether we admit the consequence which he draws therefrom or 
not, than that all Government, by whatever name called, is absolute, and 
assumes to be infallible. When it makes a law it assumes to be infalli- 
ble, and it is absolate in the authority with which it enforces the law 
when made. The moment a Government ceases to be absolute and in- 
fallible there is no longer government, there is anarchy. The ignorance 
of this truth explains the failure of all attempts hitherto made in Eng- 
land at a political philosophy. The claims of sovereignty are equally ex- 
clusive and unconditional wherever we admit the source of the ab pag ll 
ty to be placed. But our political writers have always proceeded on the 
hypothesis that the claims of sovereiguty diminish in proportion as popu- 
lar power augments. Hence we have in this country a jealousy of tke 
sovereign power as opposed to the popular, which greatly tends to weak- 
en, bamper, and distract the Government, and to prevent it from ente 
on any plan, or carrying any measure, characterised by systematic ener, 
and grandeur. A Government cannot be too strong. If directed y 
lofty principles, a Government, by being strong, the more promptly, ef- 
fectually, and comprehensively, accomplishes its purposes. If despotic, 
a Goverament by being strong the sooner exhausts itself. The only truo 








tyrannies are weak despotisms; while well-intentioned but feeble Goy- 
ernments often seem despotic from their very feebleness, any vigour they 
may occasionally display being, from its uncommonness, viewed as some- 
thing akin tocrime. The want of a strong Government is the more felt 
in England, from so many things being under the control of local institu- 
tions and corporate bodies, which in other countries are under the di- 
rect administration of the State. There is no outcry, therefore, more in- 
sane than that which has been raised against centralisation. The English 
Government cannot resume the absolute and infallible sovereignty which 
Reform-bills, Free-trade measures, and kindred things, have been snatch- 
ing from its grasp, but through means of centralisation. There can 
neither be law nor liberty unless centralisation increases just in the degree 
that popular power increases. The dislike to centralisation, however, 
is nota popular feeling. The people instinctively recognise the absolute 
and the infallible in Gevernmentas the surest guarantee of their own free- 
dom and progress. The life of the people in Government, as all things, 
is faith. Unless, then, roused against centralisation by the clamour of 
demagogues, the people are favourable tu centralisation, as to that which 
is to give vitality to their political faith. It is quite natural for those to 
dread centralization whose local influence and notoriety it destroys. 
Sects will be found its worst enemies, for the more centralisation extends 
the more sectarian energy and empire diminish. They know that their 
own small but very arrogant infallibilities are doomed from the moment 
that a grand and sovereign infallibility arises, representing the intelligence 
and concentrating the force of the nation. 

Wherein De Maistre signally fails in reference to infallibility is in at- 
tempting to show that Government is precisely the same factin religion 
as in politics. A religious community cannot exist any more than a poli- 
tical without a Government; but community is not indispensable to reli- 
gion, whereas without it there can neither be political existence nor poli- 
tical action. The relations of a political community are perpetual and 
aniversal; all those living under a State are subject to the laws of the 
State, and continually subject. But alarge portion of the inhabitants of 
a country may belong to no religious community ; in that portion is often 
included those who have the deepest religious yearnings, but no definite 
religious faith. Even the spaatbeus of a religious community feel the 
power of the religious sentiment most in moments of seclusion, when the 
human sanctions of divine commands are altogether forgotten; they also 
who are the most obedient slaves to the rules ofa religious community are 
slaves only during the time that the rules are present to their thoughts, 
which, with the exception of monastic cases, must embrace but a ver 
small part of their life. Of course Government is as absolute and infal- 
lible in religion as in politics, since all government what ever is absolute 
and infallible. This does not hinder, however, an essential distinction 
between political and religious infallibility, which is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and the clear understanding of which will help us nearer to the 
philosophy of the subject. Political infallibility has the force of such to 
every citizen whether he believe in the infallibility or not ; religious infal - 
libility is such only to those who do believe in it. He who resists a po- 
litical infallibility resists at his own peril, and is treated as a rebel ; he 
who questions a religious infallibility which he has formerly admitted is 
simply an unbeliever, and either quietly quits the religious community of 
which he has hitherto been a member, or is put out of the community—is 
excommunicated. While, then, all political infallibility presents the same 
claims and rests on the same basis no kind of ip my infallibility cau be 
superior, either in its claims or its basis, to any other. The political infal- 
libility appertaining to the President of the United States is not inferior 
to that of Nicholas the Czar; and the infallibility of the Pope differs not 
in one single point from that arrogated by the spiritual head of the emall- 
est congregation of the smallest sect in England. For all religious com- 
munities, whatever they may profess to the contrary, assume infallibility. 
That which constitutes their orgsnic existence as & commuuity they ex- 
pect to have the force of law to all the members of the community. We 
do not say that in religion freedom is the highest thing; but whatever the 
value of freedom, it is possible onlyapart from religious communities. Hence 
those sects Which have given an ostentatious prominence to religious free- 
dom have been weak as communities, while practically violating that free- 
dom as flagrantly as their neighbours. Political freedom cannot be obtain- 
ed on the same terms as religious freedom. To acquire the latter we 
have merely to withdraw from a particular religious community. 

But we cannot withdraw from a political community. If we leave one 








that we dislike it can only be by passing into antother, So that political 
freedom. as the possession privilege of individuals, is imp as ible. 
There never has been, there never will be, an individual politically free. 
The more the political freedom of a nation grows, the more is each man 
brought under the control of all. Robinson Crusoe on his islaad had free- 
dom, if you will; but he had no political freedom, since he had 
no political relations. Social freedom, on the other hand, beleags 
to individuals, and to them only; and political freedom is worth- 
less except ia the caqene that it evables individuals to procure and to ex- 
ert social freedom. There are social infallibilities, as there are political 
and religious; but they have not their foundation in communities, but in 
castes. and acaste cannot have an infallible head likea community. It 
cannot, therefore, have any other infallibity than that which arises from 
custom. For this very reason, however, such an infallibility, often poss- 
esses a deeper and more lasting influence than those which wield ageucies 
more systematic and com ing. A political infallibity has the force of 
law, a religious infallibility has the solemuity of faith ; but while law and 
faith decay and perish, custom is immortal. Castes, consequently, sel- 
dom fall but fr6m their own blunder, the greatest blander which haman 
folly can commit,—that of attempting to give their privileges a legal 
sanction stronger than custom. On the contrary, it is only when a poli- 
tical infallibility and a religious infallibility become customs that their 
true power begins. To be continued. 





HISTORIC TABLEAU. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF X. B. SAINTINE. 


‘It was Saturday, the last day of Augast 1483. In a gloomy castelleted 
mansion on the banks of the Loire, not far from the city of Tours, five 
persuns, each of avery different aspect from the other, were assembled in 
a large apartment, b with gilt leather, and more abundantly furnish- 
ed with arms, vials, and relics, than with articles of comfort or of luxary. 
This dreary chamber was only to be approached by a narrow staircase, 
which wound its way througk the massive wall. A pale, worn sufferer, 
with a haggard and restless eye, lay stretched upon a couch. At one side 
of hima venerable hermit knelt in prayer; at the other stood a physician, 
immoveable as a statue, with his forefinger pressed upon the pulse of his 
patient. Two others stood in a distant corner, silently observing what 
was going on, or now and then conversing in subdued whispers, or by the 
silent interch of looks. 

The first of these, of middle stature, and in the prime of life, united with 
an air of frank nature an expression of acute intelligence and clear- 
sightedness. fie held an inkhorn in his hand, as if ready to write from 
dictation. He might have been taken for a notary, had it not been for 
the rich robe of black velvet which formed his attire, and the chain of 
massive gold which hang around his neck. The second, a man of tall 
statare and spare form, with a bald head, and a countenance expressive 
of mingled cruelty and canning, stood with his arms folded. as if in the 
deepest anguish, and his thick shaggy eyebrows closely knit, whilst every 
now and then there burst from him a deep-drawn sigh. 

There was yet another being, another sufferer, in the room. Will it, 
however, be seemly here to speak of him?—for he was but a greyhound. 
He lay in a corner, on a little bed which had been made expressly for 
him—for his master loved him well, Both had been equally devoted to 
the pleasures of the chase, and both had been taken ill on their return 
from a fatiguing course. The dog, like the rest of those who were pre- 
sent at this scene, kept his eyes intently fixed upon the patient; whilst 
the latter, turning apprehensively from the gloomy and forebodiug gaze 
of the physician, glanced towards the damb animal, and exclaimed with 
pobetell impatience, “Can we not contrive to get up adeath-struggle be- 
tween the cat and the rats, as we did yesterday, to divert my goud grey- 
hound and myself, and to keep us awake? Oh whatagonies I am suffer- 
ing!” he suddenly exclaimed, writhing upon his couch. Then turning 
towards the hermit, he continued, ‘‘ My father, pray to God to alleviate 
my sufferings. He only can. Even if he will not show this favour to me, 
He will do it for you, who are a holy man, and have never offeuded Him 
as I perhaps may have done. Pray to Him, father—pray very devoutly ; 
He surely will not be able to refuse you anything.”” And deep sobs min- 
gled with the paternosters of the hermit, as he bowed his head in su ppli- 
cation, and earnestly besought of God and St. Eutropus that they would 
assuage the sufferer’s anguish, and restore to him the health of the soul as 
well as of the body. 





“That of the body for to-day ; speak only of the body, my father,” 
said the sick man, laying his wasted hand uponthe hermit. ‘“ When one 
wants very much to obtain anything, one must not ask for so many things 
at a time.” 

The monk obeyed; but the sufferings of the patient continuing in un- 
abated force, he now turned towards the physician. 

“‘ Cannot you help me, my best friend ?” he exclaimed. 
sake, do give me some relief: you are my only hope. 
made you rich and honourable, I will make you richer s‘ill; but do not 
look at me in that way, or I shall think what I woudd notthink ! Unknit 
your brow, and rejoice in your good fortune; for by’r lady, for every 
mouth you keep me alive from this day forth you shail be paid, 
not, as heretofore, ten thousand crowns, but ¢wenty thousand; yes, and 
more even if you require it.” The physician, apparently unmoved 
by all these brilliant promises, held a bottle of smelling-salts to the 
nose of his patient, and administered to him a few drops of some 
narcotic mixture. For a brief moment the sutfe.er seemed relieved, 
but it was not long before his sufferings returned with aggravated power. 

“ The relics !—the relics !” he exclaimed, turning anew to the saintly 
man, who still knelt by his couch. The monk, having made the sign of 
the cross, reverently approached a rich reliquary which lay on a sinall 
table in the centre of the room, and made the necessary preparations for 
charming away, by its touch, the sutferings of the patient. For this pur- 

se it was necessary to lay it gently for a moment on the sufferer’s head 

The monk was feeble and attenuated—lers perhaps by age than cuntinual 
fasting and self-mortification. He required assistance. He raised his eyes 
timidly towards the physician, who stood facing him at the other side of 
the bed : the latter only replied by contemptuously shrugging his shoul- 
ders, and witha scornful smile quitted his post by the bedside, where, 
however, he was quickly replaced by the man who wore the ink-horn by 
his side. 

“If L recover through your means, oh, my holy and most powerful re- 


Oh, for pity’s 


lics !" exclaimed the patient, ‘ [ will erect to your honoura church, in’ 


which every one of you shall have his chapel; and there you shall repose 
in pure gold, studded with jewels, and prayersand invocations shall con- 
tinuall he offered at your shrine.” Then suddenly interrupting himself, 
he exclaimed ina hurried voice, and asif gasping for breath, ** The po- 
tion! the potion !” 

A moment of calm now supervened. He sought to deceive both him- 
self and others, and his courage and confidence in himself and in his des- 
tiny seemed suddenly to revive. ‘* Why should [ die of thisstroke ?” 
said he : “‘amI then so very old? That dog which lies there looking at 
me out of the corner, and which was ripped up by thestag—he is yet 
worse than I am: he is not possessed of all the appliances and means for 
the recovery of health with whichI am surrounded: nune 
And yet they say he will recover. Well, then, Jtoowillrecover! I 
swear by the blessed Virgin I will! Itisthe wantof air and of nourish- 
ment which is killiug me : it is this confinement to my couch which turns 
my brain! I will rise and take a turnin the gallery, or breathe the fresh 
air; or else I shall go,I think, into the town, and show myself to the peo- 
ple—not as a miserable invalid, but in my hood and doublet of crimson 
silk, lined with ermine; or, better still, my rich dress of cloth of gold : it 
cannot be much worn, tor I only used it cnce—yes, the day I went to 
meet the lord high constable. Let it be brought to me directly : and 
order my horse to be saddled ; let him, too, be richly caparisoned with his 
Persian embroidered housings. You,my good friends, can come along 
with me, and in case I should need a little support, will lend mea help- 
inghand. Come, let us lose ne time.” 

Those whom he thus addressed took all these vain words for a passing 
deliriam ; but with a movement of impetuous haste he threw olf his bed- 
clothes, and sprung from his couch, The faithful greyhound perceiving 
this unexpected movement, raised himself, not without effert, from his 
bed, and hastened with feeble steps towards his master. But weak as 
were the demonstrations of joy which the poor animal could at this mo- 
ment show, even they were too much tor the exhausted frame of the suf- 
ferer: he stumbled, and sunk faiuting on the floor. The monk gently 
lifted him to his couch, whilst the unconscious offender was driven rudely 
to his bed. Wheu the patient recovered from his swoon, he peevishly 
exclaimed, “It was that accursed greyhound which tripped me up; but 
I will make another attempt.” 

“ You must not stir?” cried the physician in a tone of command which 
kept him passive as a child ; whilst, as he looked on all round, and saw 
cousternation and dismay in every countenance, a pang of anguish shot 
across his heart, for he felt that the tatal hour was at hand. 

If ever man feared death, it was he who now lay on that bed of an- 
guish. The very word was 89 hateful to him, that he had long forbid- 


ray for him, 


I have already | 





den it should be uttered in his presence. And yet for the sake of his 
soul’s safety, he did not wish to allow this dreadful hour to come upon 
him unawares. He therefore signed to the man with the inkhorn to ap- 
we him, and bend over his couch. The latter obeyed; and the suf- 
erer, gasping for breath, feebly whispered in his ear, “ My faithful ser- 
vant, it is possible that this illuess may end badly for me; but I do not 
wish that the news should be conveyed to me in any other way than that 
on which we have already agreed ; and if—in a few weeks—in a few 
days—perhaps—I should be in danger of—may God avert such an evil!” 
he added, interrupting himself—* remember only to say those few 
words, ‘ Speak but little !’ that will suffice.” 

Whilst he thus whispered his wishes to his confidant, the physician 
was engaged in conversation with the bald-headed maa whom we before 
noticed standing in the corner. This latter now approached the sick 
man’s couch; and as the restless sufferer turned from his friend, he be- 
held this pale and sinister countenance bending over his pillow, and 
heard this voice, more harsh than sorrowfal, saying to him, almost with. 
out preamble, “ Neither prayers nor remedies can longer avail you 
aught; you must prepare yourself to die in a holy manner, as all good 
Christians should do. The event is inevitable and probably near at 
hand. It is to mea painful duty to announce it to you, as it is doubtless 
to you a painful task to” —— The dying man, with a shadder, turned in 
his bed. His eyes were haggard; his lips compressed with rage; and 
he darted upon the speaker such a look of conceutrated fury and despair, 
that he caused him to pause in his speech. A moment of awful silence 
ensued, which the sufferer was the first to break. : 

“TI am not yet,” said he, ‘fallen so tow as you seem to think. Besides, 
had I only two moments to live, here J am the master, and I can still pun- 
ish whosoever has dared t» disobey me, and to dispute my will. Yes! I 
swear it, on my soul’s salvation, amongst those now present it is not I 
who shall be the first to die!” As he thus spoke he raised to his lips a 
small silver whistle which hung suspended near his bed. The monk laid 
his hand upon his arm, and said in a voice which was still firm, though 
expressive of deep emotion, “And God! the Almighty God! do you 
forget that soon, very soon you may be standing before Him?” 

“God will grant me absolution, father, and so willyou; for it is an act 
of jastice which I am about to accomplish. This man bas many a crime 
to answer for,” 

“Sinner!” replied the monk in a tone of deep earnestness, “ it is God 
alone who has a right to be swilt in executing his judgments! The jus- 
tice of man should be slow, for he is blind and liable to err. Retract 
what you have said; if not, neither from God nor from me can you hope 
to receive absolution !”” 

The dying man listened in gloomy silence ; and after a moment of re- 
flection, replied in a voice which was more subdued than before, but 
which yet betrayed ill-suppressed passion, ‘‘ And this oath on which I 
have staked my salvation: this oath! I cannot break it without risking 
my share in the joys of paradise.” And raising himself with much et- 
fort, he exclaimed in a resclute tone, ‘ This oath ! I wili fulfil it ; I ought 
to do so, and I shaii!” The monk had fallen upon his knees with his 
hands clasped ; his companions gathered around the couch with an air of 
supplication. The proposed victim alone, the man with the bald head, 
stood immovable, his countenance impassible, and seemingly prepared to 
brave the danger. And yet it was evident that he was well aware of the 
imminence of the peril. His death-like paleness, and the cold dew which 
hung upon his brow, proved that his calmness proceeded rather from ter- 
ror than from resignation. The expiring man fixed upon him an eye whose 
expression was that of power and of malignity. ‘I have sworn,” he 
exclaimed, “ that amongst the living beings in this room I shall not be 
the first whose breath sball fail.” Then pointing towards the corner 
where the poor greyhound lay crouching on his bed, he said in an author- 
itative tone, “ Take that dog and let him be put to death this moment.” 
The man with the bald head did not wait for the order to be repeated a 
second time, but taking down a club which hung against the wall, he 
struck the dog violently, but with an uncertain hand. The unfortunate 
animal howled piteously, and was struck three times before he received 
his death blow. 

‘‘Good heavens! how he makes him suffer!” exclaimed the dying 
sportsman as he sank backwards on his bed, his countenance betraying at 
the same time an unwonted degree of emotion. 

“ My son,” said the hermit, “‘ even the death of this dog is an act of 
guilt which you must expiate by a speedy repentance !” 

“If God reckons the death of this animal amongst my sins, what may I 
not then expect 2?” murmured the sutferer in a feeble voice. ‘ Of this 
sin, father, [ do indeed repent; for I loved this poor dog. We had often 
been companions together in the chase ; aud 1 cared so much for him, 
that I have had him nursed here, under my own eyes. I have at least 
this conviction with regard to him, he is the only being amongst those 
lives I have taken away who never once offended me. Asan expia- 
tion of my offence, I desire that his form may be sculptured upon my— 
you understand me? Yes, sculptured iu marble, and placed by my side. 
Now, father, receive my confession.” 

From that moment the thought of death no longer seemed to press up- 
on the mind of this still formidable sufferer; be recovered all his collect- 
edness and sang-froid ; he passed a long time in dedicating instructions 
concerning his last wishes to the man who bore the inkhorn by his side ; 
made his confession to the monk ; and towards eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, after having discoursed long and wisely on the course to be pursued 
with regard to politics in France, he passed from time into eternity, and 
the hermit closed his eyes. 

This hermit was St. Francois de Paule; the physician, Jacques Coitier; 
the man with the inkhorn, Philippe de Comines, the historian ; the man 
with the bald head, Olivier le Dain, surnamed Le Diable ; he who had 
just gone to his long account, the king, Louis XI. 

Amongst all the dying wishes of this once absolute sovereign, but-one, 
that which related to his dog, was religiously executed. In the church of 
Notre Dame de Clévy, near Tours, a marble monument represents Louis 
XL, in the costume of a hunter, kneeling upon his tomb, his white grey- 
hound by his side. 


—_—_—————_. 


THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


I could scarcely believe that they were all dead,—that I was never 
more to hear the voice of parent, brother or sister,—that I was utterly 
alone in the world. But soit was: within the space of eight months, as 
the worthy curate told me, the grave had closed over the whole of my 
family. It was some consolation that my mother had died blessing me; 
but, nevertheless, I now bitterly repented that I had gone to sea, iustead 
of remaining, as I might have done, to stay and comfort her in her old 
age. Yet she had approved of the step [ took, and after all I acted for 
the best. Mr. Jones told me that she had said to him, “ that I had 
always been a good and dutiful son to her, and that she hoped, though 
she was not to five to see it, that I would some day find something to 
my taste, so thatI might settle down contentedly.” She was always 
such a kind soul. : 

It was now necessary for me to shape my course anew. IfI had been 
unable before to turn the education I had received to any good account, 
I thought it very unlikely I should succeed in doing so now. The only 
thing in that way which seemed to me possible of attainment at the time 
was a re-engagement as an usher in some school; but I instantly dismis- 
sed the idea, for I had had enough of that drudgery at Little Hampton. 
So being now a tolerable seaman, and seeing nothing else to do, I made 
up my mind to stick to the only profession [ had acquired, and to seek 
another ship. But as the Nepéune had disgusted me with the merchant 
service, I set off for Plymouth, with the intention of volunteering for the 
navy, where, besides other advantages, [ thought that my natural good 
qualities and abilities had a better chance of getting fair play. 

On reaching Devonport I fuund there was no ship fitting out for sea 
just then; but as I had still some money left, and could afford to be idle 
for a week or two, [ resolved to wait for a short time and see what 
mightturn up. I lodged ata tavern called the Rodney, and the time 
went by quickly enough, for 1 had never been in that neighbourhood 
before, and there is a good deal to be seen there. I spent a’imost all my 
time walking about the Mount Edgecumbe grounds and other places 
with some acquaintances I had made—it is not difficult to make such in 
Plymouth—and I enjoyed myself much, for the weather was beautiful: 
it was the mouth of August near its close. However, at the end of a 
fortnight my reckoning at the Rodney was presented; and when I had 
paid it, ! found I had not money enough left to keep me much longer. [ 
told my situation to the lavdlord, a very honest man who said it was not 
probable that any king’s ship would be commissioned at Plymouth for 
some time, and that my best plan would be to go to Bristol immediately, 
as there | would have a better chagce of finding a good berth in a mer- 
chant vessel. ‘ 

Just as we were talking about it over a glass of grog, a man came in 
and said,— 

“Here’s arum go, Jem (that was the landlord’s name); that other 
chap has left the Stone, too! I’m blessed if it isn’t the third within the 
last eight weeks!” 








“Why, now,” said the landlord to me, “ that’s the very thing for you, 











my man,—that's to say, always supposing you don’t dislike a little con. 
finement and regular hours !’ 

“* What is it?” said I. 

“It’s one of the keepers of the Stone Light,” replied he, “ who has 

iven up the job. What do you say to it? It’s the very thing for a man 
ike you, who seem to be a bit of a scholar, and not to like work over- 
much.’ 

Nothing at the time could have been more to my mind, for I little 
imagined what the nature of the situation was. I lost no time in apply- 
ing for the post, and my certificates being good, and besides—must an- 
accountably, as I then thought—no one else offering, I was almost imme- 
diately accepted. They said I must engage for six months, as they were 
tired of meu leaying the place almost as soon as appointed. I said I 
would engage for a year if they chose; but they smiled, and said six 
months was enough to begin with. ° 

When all was arranged, I began to congratulate myself on my good 
fortune. I thought, with the landlord, that it was the very thing for me. 
An easy life, plenty to eat and drink, warm shelter, and tolerably good 
pay, I considered quite enough to content any reasonable being. | 
could not understand why my predecessors had given up the service, 
and thought they must have bode men who did not know when they 
were well off. 

Nevertheless, even at that time I thought it possible I might be a little 
dull now and then ; 80, that might have something to amuse myself 
with, I bought a pack of cards to play with the other keeper, a second- 
hand musical snutf box, and an excellent jest-book, with a collection of 
songs at the end of it. Then, seeing I bad no likelihood of being able 
for some time to put my money to any agreeable use, I spent what re- 
maiuved of it in jollification at the Rodney: there were two fiddles and 
a flate, and we danced till morning in a back room. How many years it 
is since then! And yet that was the last really happy evening I have 
ever spent. 

Next morning I went en board the lighthouse tender, and we sailed for 
the Eddystone. Ou the way, one of the men remarked to me significantly 
that it was a Friday. 

“What of that?” said I; “all sensible people ridicule your supersti- 
tions about a Friday.” 

* Well, well,’ said he, ‘‘ we shall see.’”’ 

But | only laughed at him, and told him that so little did 1 think of 
what he said, I resolved, since I was going to a desert island on that 
day, to take the name of Friday, and to call the other keeper Robin- 
son Crusoe. I remember that well: the fact was, I was in the highest 
spirits. 

The weather was fine, and the wind favourable, though light; in about 
three hours we reached our destination, and effected a landing without 
difficulty. There was little time lost, some stores the tender had brought 
off were quickly got out of her; in half-an-hour she was standing 
eeee for Plymouth, and I was left to establish myself in my new 
abode. 

“Well,” said I to myself, as I looked about me, “here I am, snug and 
comiortable: After knocking about the world as I have done, it is 
something to find such a resting-place: and, disgusted as [ am with the 
colduess and selfishness of society, it is still better to find myself so effec- 
tually removed trom it.” I little knew what I was saying, or what I was 
to endure there. 

‘The other light-keeper—good reason I have to remember him—was an 

elderly man, anda Scot. I was by no means taken with his appearance, 
for ke looked grave and ansocial,—auything, in fact, but a jolly compan- 
ion. However, he was courteous enough at first, showing me all over 
the lighthouse, pointing out the different apparatus, and explaining to me 
my various duties. With regard to the last, indeed, he expatiated on 
them at such length, few and simple though they were, that | was hearti- 
ly tired of his lecture. 
_ The day passed away pleasantly enough; I had never before seen the 
interior of a lighthouse, and I found considerable amusement in examin- 
ing everything about it. The lower part is solid; above that there are 
four small chambers one over the other, besides the lantern, or light room; 
the two lowest are fur holding stores, the third is the kitchen, and in the 
fourth are the men’s berths. I found everything fitted up with the same 
economy of space and neatness of contrivance which distinguish the ar- 
raugements of aship; indeed, at times, I fancied for a moment I was 
actually aboard of one. The great difference was that there was so 
little room to move about in,—at least, horizontally; for as to going up 
and down [ soon found that very tiresome. 

Of that, however, I thought little; keeping a watch in that comforta- 
ble lantern was evidently a very different thing from keeping one in cold 
and darkness on a wet deck, step fore and aft as one might there; and if 
I bad now and then the trouble of going aloft, it was not to reef topsails 
ina gale of wind. That reminded me that it was just about the same 
time the previous year that I was beating to the westward round Cape 
Horn in the Neptune, and I contrasted my position then and now. Then 
we had three weeks’ anxious and incessant toil, during which time not 
oue of us took oft his clothes, or had a single hour's good sleep ; then, with 
a short Cape Horn sea perpetually breaking over us, and a most piercing, 
icy wind dashing the sharp snow in our faces, we had to keep the pumps 
constantly going; while, tocruwn all, our provisions had run short. But, 
of course, | need not repeat all our sufferings. Now, with nothing to do 
but to attend to alamp and keep a few hours’ watch in an easy chair, 1 
would have a warm berth, good food, good shelter, and sound sleep. 
There was 4 difference, indeed ! 

Poor me! [did not expect that soon I would gladly have exchanged 
my situation for tbat of any of my former messmates, who might be en- 
during the greatest hardships a sailor can be exposed to; | did not an- 
ticipate what I was to suffer in the place where 1 had hoped to find re- 
pose and comfort, nor that it was to be the birthplace of aremorse which 
would torment me throughout the rest of my life. 

However, i have already said, the first day past pleasantly enough, and 
I was more than contented with my situation till the evening came. As 
it began to grow dusk my comrade and I went up to the lantern, and he 
showed me how the lighting was managed. After this lesson, being 
tired of his prosing, | lett him to keep the first watch; and understand- 
ing ne I was to relieve him at midnight, I went below again to our 

erth. 

And then first I began to feel a little lonely. 

I began to feel a little lonely, but I persuaded myself it was merely be- 
cause it was the first night, and that the impression would wear off. 
Looking about for something to occupy myself with, my attention was 
attracted by the library of the other keeper,—if library that can be called 
which consisted of half-a-dozen books ranged ona small hanging shelf. 
A work by an author named Baxter, two volumes entitled the Scots 
Worthies, Anson’s Voyages, a History of Scotland, the Pilgrim's Progress, 
and one or two other books whose names I have forgotten, formed the 
whole collection. Anson’s Voyages and the Pilgrim's Progress I had read 
when a boy, and the rest seemed by no means attractive; indeed, I ne- 
ver had a taste for religious reading. Soldid not trouble the Scotch- 
man’s library. 

Hanging on hooks driven into the wall were a couple of spy-glasses. I 
took them to pieces one after the other and cleaned them,—not tbat they 
needed it, but this passed some time, Then I overhauled the various 
lockers in the place, but found nothing, except a set of signals with the 
signal-book, some clothes belonging to the other man, a few carpenters’ 
tools, and some other odds and ends. All this was uninteresting enough, 
but | was determined not to let my spirits droop; so, though I was not 
hungry, | went down to where we kept our provisions and took out some 
cold pork. After making a hearty meal on this, | mixed myself a glass 
of grog, lit my pipe, and set my musical box playing. 

I sat awhile musing over my past life and adventures, and then itoceur- 
red to me that now was a good time for carrying out a project I had often 
formed, but never had found opportunity to execute, namely, that of wri- 
ting my memoirs. I jumped at the idea, and immediately began think- 
ing how [ should begin; batafter 1 had smoked two or three pipes, and 
my musica! box had run down several times, I found that the time had 
passed more quickly than I had thouglit it would, and that it was within 
an hourof my watch. So as it was not worth while setting myself to 
begin my memoirs that night, | thought I might as well go up and sit 
with the Scotchman for the remaining time. 

I found him reading the Bible. I confess I was annoyed at this, fo 
though there is no harm in reading the Bible, yet to find my ouly compan: 
ion was not merely the grave, sober, unsocial fellow, which the kind of 


books he had and his whole appearance showed him to be, but that he 
was a saint besides, was really too much; and at the moment I balf repen- 
ted of having taken the situation,—at least I regretted [ had not inquired 


before I engaged myself what sort of a creature my future messmate was. 
I suppose he discovered my dissatisfaction by my expression of counter 
nance, for as | appeared he laid aside the book, putting ia his spectacles 
as a mark at the place he had been reading. : 

“* Do you never feel a little dull here, old fellow ?” said I, overcoming 
my repugnance to the man, and seating myself. “ Itis@ little lonely 
here at times, is it not ?" 





“ Yea,” replied he, speaking with a horrible Scotch accent, “ it is lone- 
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some ; but I should be a lone man anywhere, for I have neither kith nor 
kin left, and I have learned to like being alone.” 

“Perhaps, thea, you would dispense with my company bow and al- 
ways ?” retorted I. 

« No,” said he: ‘ you should not take offence where none was meant. 


lad ——— ; dh 
- wn Oh, | fs not easily take offence !” returned I, interrupting him ; “ and 
as for being alone in the world, lam much in the same case a8 you. I 


and found all my kith and kin, as you 


came back from sea a month ago, sister, two brothers, and all; as for 


call them, dead and buried,—mother, 
my father, he died long ago.” | 

“ A sore dispensation !” said the Scotchman ; 
the wind to the shorn lamb ———” : : 

“ Oh, yes, I know all that !” interrupted I, fearing that he was going to 
preach ; “ itis all very true. Besides, people cannot live for ever; we 
must all die some day or another : itis all for the best. 

‘It is a grand thing to be able to say that all is for the best, if we really 

” replied my companion. : 
tao act kane bow it A § oe There y something about this man 
i i first, exercised a most dispiriting influence upon me: 
tore tes salah 80 fixedly melancholy ea all he said and in all he 
looked. However, 1 was resolved not to let myself yieid to the impres- 
sion ; so I rattled on in my own way, sang him a song, fired off a number 
of capital jokes, and told him all sorts of stories about the adventures | 
had met with in my changing life, some of which, of course, were amu- 
i nough. 
"But it oe all in vain. Though my conversation has always been con- 
sidered agreeable, it did not seem to please this man. He listened quietty 
enough, and never interru ted me ; indeed he made no remarks what- 
ever; but I saw my cheerfulness was as little to his taste as his sullenness 
was to mine. ry J 

However, the hour passed away ; and at ae after much prosing 
about the lamp, the reflectors, and so on, he went below. Whenhe was 
gone, [ could not help thinking what a hard thing it was that a man like 
me, gifted with natural ability, and having received so excellent an edu- 
cation, should have the same fate assigned me as that stupid and unculti- 
vated old Scotchman ; and [ wondered when the time would come when 
I should arrive at the situation to which I felt myself entitled. Alas! it 
has not come even yet ; and how many years have elapsed since I was a 
keeper in the Eddystone Lighthhouse! How many situations, all un- 
worthy of a man like me, have I since had to fill! 

However, so it was ; I, with all my talents, education, and knowledge 
of the world, was forced to descend to an equality (or, indeed, as being 
janior keeper, to an inferiority) to a being without a spark of intellect, 
‘whose accomplishments were probably confined to reading and writing, 
and his notions of life from the perusal of the Pilgrim's Progress! Yet 
again I reflected that I was better off than I was in the Sieiare, where I 
was exposed not merely to all kinds of physical miseries, but also to the 
jeering of my coarse comrades, who, not being qualified to appreciate 
“Gentleman Dick,” as they called me, were ever fain to laugh at him. 
“Certainly,” thought I, “1am better offhere than among those savages ;” 
aud when, moreover, I remembered that my money being so mach re- 
duced as it was at the Rodney | must soon either have gone amongst such 
a set or have been reduced to begging, I regarded my new situation more 
favourably. 

These and such thoughts occupied me some time. I then wound up 
my watch and tried to settle myself for thenight. It was, however, in 
vain ; I was in restless humour, so I thought I would go down and 
bring up a glass of grog to keep me company, end also my musical 
box, which | had forgotten. I went down, therefore; the Scotchman 
was asleep; but some slight noise | made in passing by the berth awa- 
kened him, and he started up. 

“What is it?” hecried. ‘ What is it? 
—quick !” 

“Nothing at all, old fellow,” I coolly replied; “1 only want a can 
of grog and my musical box.” 

“What! and have you dared to leave the light for that?” exclaimed 
he ; and, as he spoke, he rushed up the ladder like a lunatic. 

When [I had mixed my grog and put my box in my pocket, | 
followed him, laughing exceedingly at his excitement; for though I 
knew it was a little irregular for me to have left my post, I thought his 
conduct most ridiculously absurd. 

* Come, old boy,” said I, whenI reached the lantern, “ don’t look so 
glum. Where’s the harm of my mixing myself a little three-water grog ? 
Off to your cot with you, or else you'll catch cold in these thin legs of 

ours, and then I shall have to nurse yoa. Down with you: I shall not 
eave the light again.” 

“Can I depend on you?” said he, ina doubting way that made me 
laugh anew. 

“Oh, yes,” [replied; ‘ there is nothing more I want. 
with yoo, and turn in again—all’s well.” 

He said nothing more, and went below; I played my musical box for 
some time, and finished my grog. Then, whether or not the liquor acted 
as asoporitic, or that I was tired after the jovial night we spent at the Rod- 
ney, ldo not know ; but I fell fast asleep, and did not awake till day- 
break. 

When I awoke and found the day dawning, I hastily extinguished the 
lamp and descended to rouse my mate. We breakfasted, and then, as I 
expected, he began: 

“ Young inan,” said he, “ it was not right of you to leave the light last 
night, and you must not do it again.” 

“This morning, you mean,” said I. ‘ But never mind that. 
leaving the light for a moment, why, what harm could it do?” 

“You have been at sea,” returned the Scotchman, “ and you must 
surely know you should not leave your post when upon duty ”’ 

“ Yes,” vaid I, “ but the lighthouse is not a ship. Thereis no fear of 
squalls for this craft; there are breakers enough around, but there is no 
danger—at least for us.” 

“That's just the thing! that’s just thething !” cried he. ‘We are, 
perhaps, sate enough ; butif any thing were to go wrong with the light, 
what would become of those for whose benefit the lighthouse was erect- 
ed? 

* But for five minutes 

“ Not fora single moment may your post be deserted,” interrupted he 
“You andI are here totend that light; and if through our negligence 
any thing happen to it, and a vessel were to be lost on this rock, the 
deaths ofalland each of the crew would lie at our door: we should be 
manslayers—murderers! Do not attempt to justify yourself, for you know 
you were wrong. IfI thought but I dase say it was mere thought- 
lessness on your part. You will not doit again? Let us forgetit !’’ 

_And I did forget it at the time, at least Idid uot think of it. But deeply 
did subsequent events—and they came very soon—grave his words upon 
my mind: “ If through our negligence a ship was lost, the deaths of her 
crew would lieat our door!” How often has that dreadful sentence rung 
in my ears! how often have [| in vain tried to shut out the conviction 
that it was trae. Manslayer!—murderer! Long after that man’s tongue 
became for ever silent, the words seemed to sound in my ears like the 
voice of an accusing angel. 

But, asI have said, I thought nothing of them at the time ; nay, I se- 
cretly laughed at the old man’s language ;—secretly, for then there was 
something imposing about him, which prevented my doing so openly. 
However, though I did not care for what he said, I dislike him more 
than ever, and it was fated that the day was not to pass over without a 
downright quarrel between us. It arose thus. I had helped myself 
several times to a little grog,—more for want of any thing to do than be- 
cause I cared for it. This he discovered from seeing the rum in the case- 
bottle getting near low-water mark. When he observed it, he locked the 
place where the spirits were kept, and put the key in his pocket without 
saying a word. I pretended at the moment not to see this; but soon 
after wishing another glass, | went to him (he was aloft, out on the gal- 
lery), and said, civilly,“ I'll thank you for the key of the locker where 
the rum is.” 

“No, young man,” said he, “I will not give it you. You don’t seem to 
know when to stop ; therefore you shall have your allowance regularly 
every day, and no more.” 
~.. What !” cried I; “ what righthave you to stop my grog in this fash- 
ion? Give up the key, you old sinner, or I’ll make you !” 

Iseized hisarm as I spoke; but, with the quickness of lightning, 


endineiete I could prevent him, he heaved the key over the gallery into 


“Now,” said he, brutally, « 


«« but he who tempers 


What is the matter ? Speak 


There, down 


As to 








you thought to use force, because you are 
—— and stronger than Iam. See the consequence ! see what you 

ave made medo! You'll get no grog at all now, for you dare not break 
open the locker ; at least you had better not, since if you doit will speak 
for itself : but if you let it alone I shall say nothing, for [I am ne tale- 
piet;” by which er petra he meant tell-tale. wl 

I gave the spiteiul wretch a good shaking, and from that moment we 
were enemies. I was, perhaps, wrong to de so; but if he could have 


I was afterwards to suffer, he would 


Auticipated what through his means 
have thought himself well reveuged. 








fhe Alteion. 


It was true enough what he said about my daring to break open the 
locker ; that would have been discovered the next time the tender came, 
and the whole story would so have come out. I tried all the other keys 
I could find, but none would fit. It was also, unfortunately, high water 
when be threw away the key ; and though I went at ebb to seek it with 
some faint hopes, my search, as raight have been expected, was fruitless. 

That day passed away without my feeling particularly dull, for I was 
too indignant at the old man’s conduct to think much about my situation 
otherwise, and having the first watch that night 1 got to my berth at 
twelve o'clock, and slept soundly. ; 


But after a day or two had passed, I could no longer conceal from my- 
self that my situation was unsupportable ; and after a long but fruitless 
effort to keep up my spirits, | abandonedthestruggle. In vain I tried to 
amuse myself with my jest book, or tosing some of the songs it contained ; 
in vain I turned over the pages of some of the works in the Scotchman’s 
library when he was not there. I required to force myself to understand 
what [ read, so wandering were my thoughts ; aud when I tried to sing, 
my voice sounded so wretched and lonely, that [ found it even aggrava- 
ted my forlorn state. My musical box, with its perpetual sameness of 
tune, was not to be borne, and I put it aside. My project of writing my 
life was given up; I tried it, but could not settle to write, and only fin- 
ished the first sentence. I had nothing—nothing to do, nothing to look 
forward to, nothing to care about, nothing to excite an idea. And then 
I was condemned not only to mental, but also to ae inactivity. I 
could not relieve my mind by taking physical exercise, for I was caged 
in that slender tower, and a single step brought me to the extremity of 
my den. I began to understand and s mpathise with the restlessness of 
wild animals in captivity; but I considered them much happier than I 
was, seeing they did not possess, asI did, a soul to which imprisonment 
extended. 

Sometimes I thoughtof what my fellow creatures on the mainland would 
be doing—in Plymouth, a few miles off. The contrast that presented itself 
between their condition and mine was terrible. I pictured them in all the 
fallintercourse of life, moving in the human shoal, casually meeting ac- 
quaintances, gaily talking and joking with their friends, marketing, ehop- 
ping, reading the newspapers, going to the theatre, making parties at each 
other’s houses, running through all the pleasant routine of social exis- 
tence. I pictured to myself the busy dockyard, with its lively noise of 
axe and hammer, and the merry bustle of shipwrights and crews; the 
harbour, where vessels were loading and discharging, where sailors were 
meeting with their wives and sweethearts; and idlers, but those not idle 
after the manner of my idleness, were gazing contentedly at the scene. I 
pictured to myself all the active reality which I knew must have been 
going on at the time, while I was cvnfined in that horrid tower, with- 
out the slightest thing to suggest a thought in my mind, without the 
smallest incident to occupy my attention, without any one to ex- 
change a word with; for after our quarrel the other man would not 
speak to me, except when absolutely necessary, and that was seldom. 

At morning I pictared to myself the awaking up of the town, the open- 
ing of the shutters, the incipient muvement in the streets, the pleasant 
meeting of the different members of each family ere they began the 
agreeable occupations of the day ; atevening I pictured the social fire- 
side circles, the domestic chatting, the affectionate ‘“ good-night,” while 
to me the same periods brought only the wretched and desponding con- 
sciousness of isolation and misery, aud a similar to-morrow. 

The ships that occasionally passed brought none of that interest and 
excitement which at sea the appearance of a sail always does. I knew 
that their crews were socially united together,—merry, careless, and 
happy ; that they were bounu to a port and had something to look for- 
ward to, while I was chained to my rock to suffer its solitude in silence 
and without a hope—without a single being in the whole world to feel 
for me—utterly abandoned. Notone man in all these ships’ companies 
would even think of the poor keeper of a lighthouse; and yet he was there 
for their sakes. A ship’s appearance, therefore, only tantalised me: I felt 
like a wretched castaway, who sees a vessel sail by which sees not him. 
The land had the same etfect. With the glass I could make out various 
objects—one or two houses; there the labourer returniag from his toil 
found his fellows to associate with, but I, who could almost see this, was 
doomed to utter and unchanging solitude. 

Sometimes I burst into tears and cried like a child for an hour, but 
tears brought meno relief. Each day seemed as if it would never end ; 
and when it did come to a close, there was no satisfaction for me, for I 
kuew all succeeding ones would be like it. I had hung up my watch on 
anailthatI might more easily mark how time went, but the hands seemed 
as if they never moved. I would say to myself, “I will not look at it 
again fora long time;’ and when I thought a long time had passed, I 
looked and found it was a few minutes only. At last its ticking irritated 
me. I putit into my cot to drown the noise; but still I heard it, or 
thought I heard it. I tried other places with no better success, and at 
last | broke it ina paroxysm of passion. But I immediately repented 
having done so, for now I could not know how the hours went on, ex- 
cept by the crawling shadow cast by the sunin the place ; that is to say, 
when the sun shone, as it seldom did in those terrible days. 

I had heard that people often came off to see the lighthouse, and I 
looked wistfully for such a pleasure, but none ever came in my time. 

And so day after day passed. I need not describe each; I could not 
if I would, for I have no distinct recollection of them. That time is a 
blank to me—I even lost my reckoning, and ceased to know the days of 
the month or week. The time seemed an eternity, nevertheless I knew 
it must be short, and that it bore a very small proportion to the six months 
[ had to endure. 

One day I so far conquered my repugnance towards my companion, as 
to bring myself to ask him if he would play a game at cards. It was 
long before I could condescend to do so, but 1 could not hold out any 
longer; and when I did it I looked for a certainty of relief, for I never 
thought he would refuse. But he did, and then I saw there was no 
help tor me. That old man’s presence I felt was worse than all. I 
should have been much better without him. I absolutely loathed his 
sight. For as it was in his power to make my situation more tolerable, I 
could noi but look upon him as the chief cause of my misery—with a 
companion like myself, inclined to cheerfulness, I might have got on well 
enough—lI felt, therefore, it was all owing to that sour, selfish being that 
I was so wretched; and I looked upon him accordingly with hatred 
Even now I hate his memory. For not only was he a cause to me of 
suffering in his life, but by his death he inflicted on me a dreadful tor- 
ment, which no time can relieve, ard which I must bear till I reach my 
grave. Hitherto I had been no man's enemy but my own. I had harm- 
ed no one, and had been more sinned against than sinuing; but that man 
was destined to make me the author of a crime, which, though it has 
not met with any punishment from men, and never will, has extracted 
from me a perpetual penalty in my own remorsefal thoughts. 

And yet, after all, I know not that it was a crime. In the circum- 
stances in which I was placed I could not have avoided it: if the duty 
was beyond my powers, can I be held guilty for not having performed it? 
If I strove to the utmost to fulfil it, and failed only for the want of 
strength, can I be justly condemned? It is easy for me now to think, and 
it would be easy for others to say, that a little more resolution would 
have accomplished it; but no one, not even I myself, now, can rightly 
judge of my situation then. 


_p—___. 


THE TENTH OF APRIL, 1848 AND 1849. 


This day last year the citizens of London awoke to see the ordinary 
business of life suspended, their streets swarming with an extemporized 
constabulary, their public buildings fortified and garrisoned, and all 
around them wearing the aspect ofa perilous and uncertain crisis. In 
the squares and on the bridges were massed large bodies of police, while 
vigilant detachments patrolled the thoroughfares or occ ad 4 the central 
statious, and magistrates sate in permanence to maintain the vigour of 
the law. Nor was this all, for even the strength of the law itself was 
distrusted, and though the prudence of our rulers removed from sight 
the instruments of final appeal, yet it was well known that bayonets 
bristled withia the walls of dwelling-houses, and that the gates of more 
than one silent courtyard masked frowning batteries of cannon. At a 
short thirty miles’ distance, on the other side of the Channel, lay a nation 
writhiug and tossing in the paroxysms of revolutionary fever, dissemina- 
ting in all directions the rank contagion of its malady, and imposing 
on Governments as yet uninfected the necessities of a timorous pre- 
caution. 

This present morning happily finds usin unshaken prosperity and peace. 
Our streets echo to no noise but .ve harmless din of commerce; our orna- 
mental edifices have not been burnt, nor our warehouses pillaged ; our citi- 
zens are not metamorphosed into hybrid soldiers, nor are we stunned 
with the uubeseeming summons of a rappel, or mocked with the fripper- 
ies of a civic review. What is a still more abundant source of thankful- 
ness is that these blessiugs have not been purchased at the terrible cost 
of intestine war. The victory of order was won without a struggle. 
There are no stains to be obliterated, and uo losses to be repaired. The 











good sense of the English people prohibited even a memorial of the cri- 
sis at which public order seemed for a while suspended, and it was 
resolved that no material monument however useful should perpetuate 
the generative elements of discord and ruin. As there were none of the 
perils of conflict, so there was none of the vindictiveness of conquest. 
The 10th of April has left no reverses to be compensated and no victims 
to be avenged. Our political passages of arms are carried on within the 
same limits of order and with the same measured punctiliousness as be- 
fore. Our lives and properties are still in the keeping of the civil power, 
nor do we depend for our safety from day to day on the battalions of 
Chatham or the artillery of Woolwich. To crown all,our vaccination of 
the 10th of April gave us so complete an immunity from the revolution- 
ary epidemic that we can now disport ourselves in the very focus of 
contagion, anc some scores of the good citizens of London who on this 
day last year were marshalled with swords and staves to the terror of 
alien propagandists are at this moment receiving the polite greetings of 
Frenchmen, and gazing on the historical palaces of Paris. 

Our neighbours, it must be confessed, nave all the advantages in the 
interchange of these popular courtesies. They are by nature better 
fitted than ourselves both for giving them and taking them. Omitting 
even their hereditary graces of demeanour, and the more imposing privi- 
lege of military costume, they have qualities which capacitate them ina 
far higher degree for tho duties of complimentary intercourse. Th 
came amongst us with the frankness of comrades and in the apparel of 
heroes. They won our esteem and enlivened our streets. They enjoy- 
ed everything which they saw, appreciated everything which they heard, 
returned with interest every compliment which they received, interpre- 
ted with never-failing sagacity a language which they could not er- 
stand, and quitted us in a fervour of generous emotion bespeaking a like 
opportunity of hospitality and politeness for themselves... i 

We very much fear that the balance will be sadly against us in the 
social estimate. The very visit itself has been turned to commercial ac- 
count with an acuteness which would do credit to the bourse of New 
York. The touching invitation of the French people to their English 
brethren was clutched as a promising speculation before the spectacles 
of the last lancer of the deputation had lost sight of the dome of St. Paul’s, 
and it is at the risks and for the benefit of an association of holders 
that our entranced fellow-citizens have just been received on French 
ground with military honours at 5/.a head. Judging from the pictorial 
records of the transaction, it nope that aticketfor this delightful excur- 
sion entitled the purchaser to land with his carpet bag under the salute 
of a hundred drums, to be welcomed with the waving plume of a grizzled 
General-officer at the head of ten battalions, and after passing through a 
double rank of smiling maidens, to drink bumpers of champagne under 
garlands of laurel to the eternal union of England and France. With the 
honest fidelity demanded by his profession the artist has abstained from 
decorating his countrymen incolours not their own, and has recorded with 
suggestive touch that inherent principle of conduct which binds a Briton 
to his luggage. Instead of epaulets and helmets our voyagers carry port- 
manteaus avd umbrellas, and their attention seems divided between the 
drum-major preceding the drapeauz de la France, and that less conspicu- 
ous official by whom all return-tickets must be restamped. 

Wonderful as are the scenes of Paris, it will hardly be thought perhaps, 
upon serious reflection, that anything but good sense has been shown in 
that reserve which has withheld so many citizens of London from parti- 
cipating in the excursion referred to, however trank might have been the 
invitation, and however impressive the welcome. There is, indeed, a 
great deal to be learnt froma week’s sojourn in Paris, but perhaps an vc- 
casion like the present would hardly be the fittest for pointing the moral. 
_, and considerate a body as the Civic Guard of the French capital 

ld not be likely to weary their guests with a recital of the costs of a 
revolution. They would not inflict upon a curious stranger a summary of 
their recent losses or entertain him with specifications of surviving dangers. 
Nothing but the smiling surface of the volcane will be visible to the tour- 
ists. Nevertheless a moderate exercise of observation and reflection will 
not fail to furnish some materials for a contrast which will leave few of 
them dissatisfied with the city of their forefathers. They will see the 
great council of the nation protected by cannon in its own capital, and the 
ordinary administration of the laws secured by military torce. They will 
see that every man is armed as in days of war, or in regions of barbarism, 
and that the force maintained for the preservation of internal order is 
greater than even that maintained for external def The bers of 
the National Guard show in what quarters France looks for her worst 
enemies. Above all, the English visitor in Paris will not fail to observe, 
that of all the institutions existing around him, good or bad, vicious or ad - 
mirable, there is not one which will be spoken of as certain to survive the 
morrow. What France may be at the moment of the excursionists’ arri- 
val depends on the calculations of the Socialists, the fidelity of the artil- 
lery, the Lay (aayre’g of the President, and the clemency of the weather. 
What it will be the moment after, nobody can tell; and after the salutary 
alteratives which a week's existence under sach a constitutiun may sup- 
ply, our travellers will be better able to appreciate the security and sta- 
bility of property and government to which they return.—London Times. 

—_——_—_———— 


A WORTHY MEMBER OF THE CHURCH MILITANT. 


We have no doubt that to many of our readers who have sojourned by 
the banks of the Cam, and particularly to those who have cultivated 
learned leisure beneath the roof of old Magdalen, the name of Walter- 
John Whiting will be as familiar as a household word. They would, per 
haps, be surprised were we to inform them that their fellow-student who 
honoured and was honoured by his college—that the alumnus who, after a 
course of study conducted and terminated with repute, was admitted into 
the ministry of the church of England—that, in short, the Rev. W. J. 
Whiting, whom they so well remember, is now the Padre Whiting, of 
Chilianwallah. But so it is; ang yet in nothing has Mr. Whiting changed, 
save such change as accompaffies progress in good. He received ordi- 
nation with the resolution to fulfil his duty to the utmost. The last ad- 
vices from India show that he is not inert in the accomplishment of his 
office ; and it is gratifying to us to perceive in various Indian papers, and 
to collect from divers private letters, that, in the recent days of bloody 
trial by the Jhelum, the Padre (as all European ministers are entitled in 
the East) has by the exercise of his office nobly maintained the fame and 
the honour of our beloved church. 

Mr. Whiting joined Lord Gough’s army as a volunteer ; he considered 
that he had no right to comparatively inglorious ease, as one of the com- 
pany’s chaplains, when death was likely soon to be abroad, and thou- 
sands might need ghostly comfort to prepare them for the battle and its 
consequences. The step taken by the rev. gentleman was highly agree- 
able to Lord Gough and his troops generally; and it was soon seen how 
great was the value that was to be attached to such a co-operation. 

When the cry “ Forward!” gave impulse tu the mighty power that con- 
fronted the Sikh forces on the 13th of January, Mr. Whiting busied him- 
self in preparing a hospital for the wounded, as well as in making prepa- 
rations to perform the sacramental rites for all who might desire to par- 
take of the privilege of consolation in the hour of peril. It was when oc- 
cupied in ministering double aid to the sick and the dying that a report 
reached the hospital that Her Majesty’s 14th Dragoons were hurryin 
from the field of blood with their backs to the enemy. Our pe sol- 
dier-priest in an instant leaped on his own horse, pistol in hand; he meta 
party of the regiment named with their chargers heads turned in the di- 
rection of safety. The rev. gentleman rallied them—upbraided them for 
their want of firmness,—reminded them of home and honour,—and final- 
ly, led them back to where blows were ringing. Having achieved thus 
much, he hastened again to his own vocation, ard took his place once 
more by the side of the wounded. A Calcutta paper, the lishman, 
commenting upon the heroism of the volunteer chaplain, says :—‘ The 
padre ought to have the first good vacancy in his own , whether 
archdeaconry or bishopric. Such exhortations to duty (adds our Oriental 
contemporary), at such a time, are invaluable; and the nce of our 
chaplains on the field of battle is a rare event, We hope the whole army 
will drink to the health and speedy promotion of the rev. gentleman.’ 
We hope so too, and that the wish implied may assume reality. Sure we 
are that such a toast will be daly honoured at Cambridge when Magda- 
len next sends round a social cup in honour of her celebrities. 

Another paper, the Bombay Times, speaks in similar grateful ealo 
the exertions made by the old Magdalen man after dubious victory 
at length lighted on our helms. He was most active in administering the 
sacrament to many about to surrender their spirits upon the spot where 
they had been stricken down. It is hardly possible to convey to our 
readers the gratitude with which such services were received. Then 
came the mournful ceremony of burying the dead; aday or two later 
Mr. Whiting resolved to enter the jungle and perform the lastsolemn cer- 
emony over every British corpse that needed the sad rite. [t was a dan- 

gerous, though holy mission, and could not be effected withoat the 
protection of a strong escort. For the safety of this escort, curiously 
enough, Mr. Whiting was made responsible. We suppose that, as chap- 
lains rank with majors in India, he was looked upon as commanding offi- 
cer, and it was trusted to his discretion not to lead his escort into a peril 
from which they might not be able to extricate themselves. However 
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this may be, the honoured chaplain entered the jungle under an escort 
consisting of a detachment of cavalry, 100 pioneers (to dig sepulchral 
trenches), and two companies of Europeans. With this aid and protec- 
tion he succeeded in recovering the bodies of 197 soldiers. Under the 
very eyes of the Sikhs he had open trenches dug ; and, as each one was 
filled in succession, he stood over the bodies of the brave that lay in it and 
rformed no maimed rites, but the entire ceremony of Christian burial 
as it is contained in our Book of Common Prayer. The pioneers dug seven 
trenches,and the Europeans collected the ies—mangled, mutilated, 
and stripped as they were—and placed them in their last resting-place. 
The sight was sad and solemn; but the effect was consoling to all who 
survived. The comrades of the slain expressed their loud satisfaction 
that the bones of those who fell were not left to be outraged by the sav- 
age enemy, or by beasts of prey; and the widows of the departed sub- 
mitted in weeping resignation to their lot, now that the fathers of their 
children slept in a grave above which had been breathed an English 
rayer. 
si o the further consolation of these last wretched ones were the noble 
chaplain’s energies now directed. When the army reached Ramnuggur, 
Mr. Whiting, whose exertions were so well directed in the ease of the 
Cabul Relief Fund, succeeded in getting together a fund for the relief of 
the widows of those who had already fallen, or who might fall in strick- 
en fields to come. The first sum contributed to so pious a purpose was 
from a sacramental collection amounting to nearly 800 rupees, and which 
‘was soon increased to some 2,000. The emergency needed immediate 
disbursement, and fortunately the advantageous condition of the fund ad- 
mitted of it. The day of Chillianwallah left, it is true, but 26 widows 
and 16 children to mourn husbands and fathers slain ; but the necessities 
of these were great, and they were amply provided for. Promptitude 
made the charity of double eeffct. Bis dat qui cito dat; the aid was 
uickly given, and within four days of the action all the material conso- 
ation was afforded to the mourners that their bereavement would ad- 
mit of. 

The Sunday after the hard fought contest was one to be remembered by 
all present. On that day Mr. Whiting performed three services of ac- 
knowledgment to the Giver of all The first service was cele- 
brated at half-past 7 o’clock a. m., in the open air, when the rev. gentle- 
man had for his congregation Her Majesty’s 24th and 61st Regiments, 
with the adjacent artillery. At 11 o’clock a large congregation was as- 
sembled in the Durbar tent of the Commander-in-Chief. In the progress 
of theservice an alarm, a false one, arose, that the enemy were at band ; 
and in consequence a full third of the congregation quietly withdrew, in 
order to “‘ do their duty in that state of life into which it has pleaaed God 
to call them.” But in spite of this unavoidable diminution of the numbers, 
the rev. chaplain had the gratification of finding, at the end of the usual 
service, that above a hundred communicants approached to receive at his 
hands the solemn sacrament of the Supper of the Lord. “ It was (says a 
correspondent of the Delhi Gazete)—it was indeed, a solemn and affect- 
ing sight, to see the bravest spirits in our noble army kneeling humbly be- 
fore their God, and imploring, for the sake of Christ, His healing mercy 
and protection.” At the performance of this cheering rite a thousand 
rupees were collected for the Relief Fund for widows and orphans. Sub- 
sequently to this, Mr. Whiting celebrated divine service in presence of 
Her Majesty's 14th Dragoons and 9th Lancers; and later in the day his 
Sabbath duties were closed by the perfurmance of his not light duties at 
the field hospital, and by his committing to the earth one more heir of im- 
mortality. 

We feel satisfied that we owe no apology to our readers for the insertion 
of these details. They are honourable to human nature, and most hon- 
ourable to the individual who may not inaptly be styled the hero of them. 
As sceves in the lite of a chaplain in active service they will prove of inter- 
est to clergymen who are performing quieter, but it may not be less 1m- 

rtant, services at home. The dwellers by the peaceful rivers of Eng- 

and may be pleased toknow what is doing by their brother on the banks 
of the Hydaspes, and may smile at the thought that, where the wry-neck 

ed Macedonian encountered the gigantic Porus, the voice of the English 
Church has beer. uttered ; and that where Alexander invoked his hundred 
deities and the barbarian his countless idols, there British captains have 
knelt and acknowledged no god but God—the Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.— Church and State Gazette. 

——————— 


SPOLIATION OF THE VATICAN—A PROTEST. 


1t is understood that some of the revolutionary Governments of the 
Italian States are proceeding to measures of which the destructive effects 
are but too likely to survive their own brief authority, and to prove be- 
yond remedy when this disgraceful interlude of anarchy shall have been 
superseded by the restorationof order. After exhausting the precarious 
resources of confiscation and plunder, and consuming in a few weeks all 
the expedients derivable from an unscrupulous use of despotic terrorism, 
the Provisional Governors of Rome have at length ventured on a step 
further in advance, and have proclaimed their readiness to alienate those 
immortal treasures of art and science which have forages constituted the 
chief glory of their city. Such is the course run by revolutions. One of 
the latest enactments of the legitimate Governments of the Peninsula was 
directed towards the salvation of even the smallest of these inestimable 
monuments, by a provision that no works of art should be exported with- 
out permission first obtained from the authorities of the State. One of the 
first resolutions of the democratic committees which have risen #0 power 
on the ruin of order isto the effect that museums and galleries shall yield 
up their treasures to public sale, and that the highest bidder shall be the 
purchaser. 

It might perhaps have been expected that these scandalous bargains 

would have failed for want of that second party indispensable in such 
transacticns, and that there would have been no possibility of selling what 
everybody would have declined to buy gWe are informed, however, that 
the passion for art has proved toostrong for the prickings of conscience, 
and that parties have been found in distinguished quarters who, in their 
anxiety to possess themselves of these hitherto inaccessible prizes. are wil- 
ling to overlook the character of the transaction, and, in default ofa better, 
to seize even so equivocal an opportunity as this. Amongst other nego- 
tiations a treaty is said to be actually pending, in virtue of which the Apollo 
Belvedere will be carried across the Atlantic to train the rudimentary 
tastes of a New World, while less conspicuous monuments of art are to 
find a place in the collections of our own metropolis. 

Now, if Rome could be considered permanently abandoned to its pre- 
sent occupants, there might be no greater harm in redeeming the treasures 
of the Vatican from Mazzini than in purchasing the fragments of the Acro- 
polis from the Turks, though it may be recollected that even the taste 
which broaght the Elgin marbles to this country has not escaped the se- 
verity of criticism. Still if the “ regeneration” of Italy were but to pro- 
ceed as it has begun, there would, we acknowledge, be little objection to 
taking the best advantage of the catastrophe, and Europe and America 
might reasonably emulate each other in securing a liberal share of those 
precious relics of antiquity which a second sacking of Constantinople was 
thus to distribute over the world. The Alexandrian library had better of 
the two been sold than burnt,and it would be undoubtedly more for 
the interests of humanity that the treasures of the Eternal City should 
pass to the keeping of strangers than that they should be abandoned to 
the caprices of a frenzied and barbarized populace. But in the present 
case no such finality of evil is apprehended. No one has any serious fears 
that the oppression under which Rome and Florence are suffering will be 
of long duration. If there is any point of European politics upon which 
the Governments of Christendom are of one accord, it is that of the resto- 
ration of order in Central Italy ; and although the political significance of 
the catastrophe now deplored has not been suflicient to call for instanta- 
neous action, yet these scandalous scenes must soon be terminated by con 
certed intervention if such movement be notanticipated by tae good sense 
or exhausted patience of the suffering population. 

There remains, therefore, no justification on these grounds for the pil- 
Inge of the Vatican, however disguised by the conditions of bargain and 

; nor can it be argued that such acts of spoliation could ever be le- 
galized - the ordinances of the revolutionary committees at present su- 
preme here might no doubt be a certain crisis in the affairs of a State 
when it would be warranted in sacrificing the dearest and most precious 
of its monuments. When William of Orange was defending Amsterdam 
against the armies of Louis XIV., he might have swamped all the trea- 
sures which Holland ever possessed with the full approbation of posterity. 
But to produce such conditions of necessity, it is requisite that the acting 
Government should represent the true interests and opiuions of the na- 
tion, and that the emergency should be such as could be satisfied by no 
other sacrifices. In the case of which we are now speaking, it is matter 
of perfect notoriety that the extemporized despotism of Mazziui is utterly 
hateful to the great body of the Roman people, and that his tenure of 

wer gives him no better title than that of successful rapine to the na- 
tional treasures, which he is now endeavouring to turn into money. So 
miserably abortive have his schemes been proved in practice that means 
are already wanting for the commonest needs of Government, and the 
proceeds of these disgraceful sales, if not consumed in protracting a 
wretched Administration for a few weeks longer, will probably be ap- 











plied to facilitate the flight of these political culprits from the retribution 
which is dogging their steps. 

The title of the revolutionary Government to the contents of the Vati- 
can is about as good as would have been the title of the John-street ‘Con- 
vention” to the contents of the British Museum. Whether this can be 
held as a fair selling title is matter for the consideration of purchasers, The 
whole question is mainly, perhaps, one of opiniou, though if the restored 
Governments, with the fal support of their subjects, should reclaim pro- 

rty thus alienated, it would be difficult to defend a possession which 
had been acquired with such a full knowledge of the circumstances at- 
tending the sale. It appears to us that the purchase of these monuments 
from Mossiai’s committees can no more be justified than the purchase of 
diamond neckiaces from those gentry who at this season of last year were 
so comfortable housed in the Tuileries. The buyers of this stolen jewel- 
ry were unhesitatingly prosecuted, and if the buyers of pictures and 
statues escape a similar summons, it will be owing less to the essential 
difference of their acts than to the fortunate difference of their position. 
It would be the height of injustice if rare ge the interested concert of 
those who should be more uprightly minded, such a gang of desperadoes 
as that which how lords it over Rome, should be enabled during their 
ephemeral usurpation to inflict so grievousa loss upon their country, and 
to damage so irreparably the Governmeut which will presently supersede 
them. e hope ere from the generosity, if not from the prudence of 
Englishmen. When it is recollected what an inherent inalieuability was 

roclaimed to reside in this description of property at the close of the 
ast war, some hesitation will surely be folt in accepting a title far infer- 
ior to that conferred by the prescriptive rights of military conquest. An 
appeal to these precedents might, perhaps, be made partially to repair 
the evil, but much would still remain beyond the reach of remedy, and 
it is in the hope obviating such an unfortunate conclusion that these re- 
marks are offered.— T'imes, April 9. 





REAL AND REPUTED MURDERS. 


We seldom make room fora record of the horrors that are daily chro- 
nicled by the Press. There is something, however, exceedingly sin- 
gular in the following statement, showing a credulity in the public mind 
scarcely to be expected in this forward age, 


At Chichester Assizes, five days have been occupied in the trial of 
Charles Griffin, an gnoeses of Leamington, for the printing and selling of 
a libellous book or pampilet entitled “ Stoneleigh Abbey Thirty Years 
Ago,” with the object of aggrieving and vilifying the present Lord 
Leigh, and causing it to be generally suspected that he had been guilty 
of divers murderous crimes. The defendant pleaded that the publica- 
tion was founded on suspicions generally prevalent, and was for the pub- 
lic good and the ends of justice; and he called a vast number of wit- 
nesses, who spoke to their own knowledge or to common reports of the 
facts narrated. Lord Leigh and a number of witnesses were called for 
the defence, Some of the latter were the very men, in proper person, 
whom the libel alleged to have been the victims of the crimes committed 
at Stoneleigh Abbey; and others were friends of persons alleged to have 
been murdered, but whom they had seen constantly for years after the 
alleged periods of their death. D. Daigley amused the Court by the 
emphasis wiih which he denied ever having been hanged in an apple- 
tree; and William Wood takes his oath that he had never been killed at 
all. Jane Goode, a woman upwards of a hundred years old, and a resi- 
dent at Stongleigh for eighty years past, described how a murdered man 
was her lodger for years after his death by poison. Mr. Whitehurst— 
*‘ Did you ever give him any poison in his food?’’ The witness [ with 
surprise }]—“Oh no! mercy on you, never, Sir!’ ([Laughter.] The 
Jury found a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty.” The prisoner was sentenced to be 
imprisoned for two years; and then to find bail in 1,000/. to be of good 
behaviour for five years. 


The following is a somewhat fuller report of the proceedings :— 


Warwick, Aprit 5.— Before Lord Chief Justice Wild and a Special Jury. 
The Queen v. Charles Griffin. This case, which came on on Saturday 
last, was an indictment for libel at the instance of Lord Leiga. By suffer- 
ance it involved an issue affecting Lord Leigh himself, his mother, his de- 
ceased agent (a Mr. Jones, a solicitor to the family), and very numerous 
persons, in murders numerically great, acts of sacrilege, other felonies, and 
meny misdemeanours. 

Mr. Whitehurst, Q. C., Mr. Humfrey, Q. C., Mr. Miller, and Mr. Mel- 
lor, appeared for the Crown, and the defendant acted for himself, be- 
cause, he said, he deemed it improper that a man whom, together with 
his mother and others, he had charged with murders, and many other 
crimes, and been aiding and abetting in distressing for years, should re- 
tain the assistance that was at hand, which was, as he said, “ four oat of 
five of the leading members of the circuit.” There were upwards of 40 
other counsel. 

It was an indictment against a solicitor at Leamington for libels upon 
Lord Leigh and very many people, said to have been contained in a book, 
containing just 90 pages, published by defendant early in last year. A 
true bill was found at the last summer assizes here at Warwick, and the 
cause was removed by a writ of certiorari in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and so now brought down here to be tried, on the civil side of the hall. 
The indictment charged the libeilous matter contained in the book. The 
pleas were first, “‘ Not guilty,” and (under Lord Campbell’s act), second- 
ly, a justification, to the effect that it was all true, and was so published 
for the good of the people, and without malice. The plea did nut aver 
specifically that each allegation in the alleged libel was true. In a trial 
of five days the utter absurdity of the charges against Lord Leigh was 
proved, and a verdict returned against Mr. Griffin. 

Upon the prisoner being brought up to-day, 

Mr. Whitehurst renewed his application for immediate judgment, and 

The Defendart made a very feeling address to the Court, as to the suf- 
ferings to which his family would be reduced if judgment were at once 
delivered in his case. 

Mr. Whitehurst said that his was a painful duty, but from justice to his 
client and the public he mast press for immediate judgment. 

The Defendant submitted that his Lordship had a discretionary power. 

The Judge said, that he had adiscretion in a certain sense,—namely, he 
might do it, or omit it; but the discretion of the judge was that which 
was regulated by law, anda sense of public duty. If the discretion was 
one to be exercised in an ordinary sense he should certainly have forborne 
to pass judgment, as now requested by the Crown. The defendant had 
made a sensible and powerful appeal, one calculated to withdraw atten- 
tion from the circumstances of the case ; but when the mind recurred to 
those circumstanc es that appeal lost much of its effect. He appealed on 
account of the sufferings of his family, but ought a family to be considered, 
—ought not impartial justice to be administered ? What was the nature 
of the presentcase ? Fora considerable period the defendant had been 
endeavouring to fix the charge of murder and other foul crimes upon 
Lord Leigh. He frequently found that attempts were made to create a 
distinction between rich and poor. When did the law ever fail to give 
protection tothe poor man? But he had never witnessed an instance in 
which those appeals did not obtain additional weight from that circum- 
stance. Had they ever heard of a case in which a poor man had been ac- 
cused of murder, or an attempt made to destroy his property, under such 
circumstances as the present case displayed ? Looking at the case, there- 
fore, of rich and poor, and the claims of every person to have justice, 
here was the owner of large possessions, against whom the defendant was 
actively engaged iu encouraging charges of murder; what must be the 
feelings of Lord Leigh, his wiie, and children, to find the head of their 
family held up to the world as a murderer, and as concealing and suppres- 
sing the evidence attendant upon the murder of other persons—for what? 
For the alleged purpose, it was said, of keeping the possession and en- 
joymeat ofan estate which did not belong to him ; but that was contra- 
dicted by the fact that the counsel of a former disputant had abandoned 
his pretensions, and it was now clear that no one but the present possessor 
had the semblance of a claim to the property in question. What seemed 
to have been the course which the defendant had pursued? He had at- 
tempted to heap murder upon murder, until, as regarded the prosecutor, 
he had made the whole imputations ridiculous and contemptible. The 
Court could not be insensible to the accumulated misery and wretched- 
ness which had been attempted to be heaped on the prosecutor by the 
defendant; and now that the day of retribution had come he made an ap- 
peal to feelings which he had forgotten. 

He (the judge) felt great pain for the sufferings of the prisoner’s family, 
but there was one whose life had been attempted to be embittered, his cha- 
racter destroyed, and his possessions made the foundation of much wretch- 
edness, and, therefore, he could not administer one-sided justice. He 
lamented grievously what the defended’s wife and family must suffer, but 
it was only by letting others see the wretchedness he had brought on his 
own family that other men could be taught not tofollow an exanpie of that 
kind. He had no doubt, that as a man of nerve and courage, the greater 
part of the prisoner’s personal sufferings arose from a knowledge of the 
misery he had brought upon his wife and family. The charges had been 
advanced upon the testimony, among others, of a living witness, Wilcox, 
but at the day-of trial that individual dared not come forward ; and it had 


been suggested that he was now desirous of making his peace with the 
prosecutor. He was surprised that among the inhabitants of Warwick. 
shire, so many living witnesses of the falsehood of the charges, no one had 
had the integrity and feeling, when they found a man standing up and 
detailing murder atter murder, from the confessions of those who were 
represented as participators, to interfere; and he could not but think that 
it arose from the circumstance that no one believed, although all were 
ready to receive the slander. His Lordship, alter expressing his opinion 
that the defendant had industriously circulated the calumnies against the 
prosecutor, upon the idlest possible pretence—trom a sordid motive in 
raising subscriptions, selling a work which he professed to print himself 
and thereby taking upon himself the responsibility of others, and from a 
desire to extort from Lord Leigh some reward, compromise, or sacrifice 
which his Lordship wisely torbore, for if he had once begun he would 
never have known where to end,—his Lordship then prc nounced the judg- 
ment of the Court. 
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CANADA. 


The rapid transmission of intelligence by telegraph throughout nearly 
the whole of the more thickly peopled portions of this Continent pre- 
cludes the belief that we can give any news in connection with the ex- 
citing events that have recently taken place in Canada. The details of 
what occurred up to Tuesday last are recayitulated in our correspondent’s 
letter, and have been widely circulated, with the addition of all those 
minutia that the diligence, or the imagination of reporters can get togeth. 
er, or invent. Later information tells us that the flame of indignation has 
burst out far and wide ; that not only in Upper Canada has the Governor 
General been burnt in effigy, but that in Quebec, the very stronghold of 
the French Canadian party, the same palpable evidence has been exhib- 
ited of the cruel folly of the course pursued by the Ministry. We would 
willingly give extracts from some of the Canadian papers, that literally 
teem with accounts of public meetings convened for the expression of the 
popular feeling, but that our space is limited, and that we should be sore- 
ly puzzled which to select. Kingston, and Brockville, and Cobourg, and 
Toronto, and a score of other places, vie with each other in their loyalty 
and their indignation, and are busily employed in getting up petitions to 
the Queen to recall the Governor-General and dissolve the Parliament. 

From Montreal itself we learn that on Tuesday a deputation of French 
Canadians from Quebec presented an address to Lord Elgin to “ congra- 
tulate him on the quiet state of the country !!” By dodging the mob, prepared 
to prevent their landing, they happily succeeded in their farcical purpose. 
We learn also that the Legislative Council has totally failed in its efforts 
to get up an address to Lord Elgin corresponding to that emanating from 
the Assembly. By a majority of one vote it was determined on Thurs- 
day that the matter should be adjourned for a fortnight. We presume 
that this indicates the tottering of the present ministry to its fall. 

The influential American journals, whilst registering at great length all 
the events that occur in Canada, do not enter with much vigour upon a 
discussion of the causes and probable effects of the late outbreaks. We 
believe the truth to be that they have so persuaded themselves into the 
impression that annexation was generally popular across the border, that 
they are surprised at finding at a time of such intense excitement that 
there is little or nothing said about it. Annexation is therefore modified 
with them into a weakening of the tie to the mother country, and on this 
latter string there is much harping, though generally, we are glad to ob- 
serve,ina friendly and courteous tone. For our own part we do not see the 
signs of even this. An incensed mob foolishly set fire to the Parliament 
House at Montreal, but they saved Her Majesty’s portrait—whilst in other 
places the efligy of Lord Elgin has been burned amidst shouts of scorn and 
derision, accompanied by reiterated cheers for the Queen. Be it remem- 
bered, too, that the displays of loyalty, made and making by all classes in 
Canada, come froma Colony most grievously injured by the acts of the 
Imperiel Government—doubly wounded by the removal of protection 
on its products, and by the denial of what many consider might be a 
remedy, theopening of its great highway to the flags of all nations. 

In the course of a lengthened article on this topic the Courier and En- 
quirer thus speaks of the system of lavishing favours on political oppo- 
nents. 

There is one feature of this whole transaction which may be studied 
to advantage by all publicmen. The government set out to gratify its 
enemies, and it has only succeeded in alienating its friends. The same 
policy will always have the same result. [tis just, as well as natural, 
that it should be so. A proper degree of conciliation should pervade 
every government. No party and no class should ever be put or kept 
underaban. Butif there is any justice in party divisions—if the princi- 
ples of one party are any better than those of another, the distinction 
should be recognized as the basis of action. Parties themselves always 
understand this; and it is this understanding of it which gives vigour and 
energy to party efforts. No party will ever put forth any special exer- 
tion to make certain principles dominant, unless it believes they will be 
carried out. And no party was ever yet appeased or won by any at- 
tempted seduction of its victorions opponents. The radical party in Ca- 
nada, for example, makes no more demonstrations of loyalty on account 
of the government bill to repay their rebellion losses, They do not think 
it worth while, even for effect, to profess devotion to the crown. They 
like the law, and will uphold the government and the party which con- 
cede it: but their support is only pro tanto. 

Here—aloof from the immediate scene of action—what will be said and 
done at home is matter of thought and speculation. It is no slight matter 
for the nation and parliament to hear of. That there will be enquiry, is 
not doubtful ; and a committee of the House will investigate, and the pub- 
lic will learn, whether Lord Elgin had, or bad not, discretionary power 
left him in tuis matter. If he had, his course was sv rash, so ill-advised, 
and so unwarrantable under the peculiar circumstances of the case, that 
his recall must be certain, be the ministers at home who they may. If 
he had not, if his lordship merely carried out the dictum of the Colonial 
office, we must say that his conduct herein has been in the highest degree 
undignified. If his duty compelled him to assent to a measure danger- 
ous to the peace of the colony, he should have coupled his performance 
with the announcement of his resignation. 

Many of our contemporaries waxed wroth lately over a certain article 
in the T'imes, touching this very bill, which we did not even copy, think- 
ing it of very small moment, from the fact that it announced nothing 
definite, and appeared rather written for the sake of saying something 
on the subject, than because the writer had anything special to say- 
This is not a usual characteristic of the leading articles of the Times. 
We would now however, call a moment’s attention to a paragraph in 
another article from the same source, dated April 11, the day before the 
sailing of the Cambria. It is remarkable as showing a disposition to 
hark back to the British ascendency party in Canada, and as containing 
total miscalculation of Lord Elgin’s discretion. After softening dow” 
the indemnity bill itself, the Z'imes observes, < 

Of course, in this, as in all things, more depends on the manner in which 
a measure is proposed and carried than in the measure itsell. We have 
spoken of the construction which may very fairly be put upon this plan 
otindemnity. We hope itis thecorrect one. Weare anxious to believe 
that the French Canadians sre asimple, quiet, and orderly race, i 
though not very enlightened,nor =r shrewd, nor yet very fond of a » 
glo-Saxons, yet have a just and holy horror of a civil war wantonly pro 
voked ; and that few of them woald willingly re-enter on that sanguinary 
struggle into which the vanity and ambitica of Papineau and his clique 
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edthem, On this supposition we cannot recognize any objec- 
ne of the grant. It seemsa large one—itis certainly a 
liberalove. But this is a matter of detail, which may be left to the Cana- 
dian Legislature. On the other hand, there may be circumstances, with 
which we are unacquainted, that warrant the fears so loudly expressed 
by one party in Canada,and which are not unfelt here. This may be the first 
march of the Gallican party in the road to supremacy—there may be an 
intention to insult the Crownand tyrannize over the English Loyalists. 
But, if this be so, Lord E!gin has powers at his disposal wherewith to 
thwart the attempt and prostrate thuse who make it; and on his —_ 
tiou and courage we are disposed to rely. Thatsuch attempts, even 1 
really made, could be made with temporary success, we do not believe; 
but that their success could not be more than ephemeral is plain to any 
man who compares the contracted limits and more contracted resources 
of the French Aabitans with theexpansive energy and increasing numbers 
of the English colonists in Canada. 

Later From Evrope.—The associated city press announced yesterday, 

by way of St. John’s, N. B., the arrival of the America, Steamer, at Hali- 
fax. She is the Cunard Mail packet of the 2let alt. ; and she reached 
Halifax on Thursday at 10 A.M. Though the reports published yester- 
day were meagre, the enterprise displayetl deserves the highest praise: 
The 146 miles of land travelling by horse was performed on this occasion 
in 8 hours and 25 minutes. The English news is entirely commercial, 
aud we regret to observe the fall of jth of a penny on Cotton. Consols 
closed on the 20th ult. at 92, baving fluctuated between 91§ and 92§ dur- 
ing the precediog week. Money was abundant, though specie was 
largely exported. The Commercial news from India is said to be satis- 
factory ; and we presume that there is nothing of political importance 
from that quarter, as no mention is made of any events. 

On the Continent, the Danes are strictly blockading the German ports, 
and it is said that emigrant vessels will not be allowed to pass. Warlike 
contests are going on with unabated fury between the conflicting parties 
in other parts of Europe; but no particulars are given. The only item 
in fact of real novelty in this scanty budget is the announcement that the 
French Government has absolutely despatched a force to Civita Vecchia, 
for the purpose of aiding in the restoration of the Pope. European poli 
ties, and especially those of France, have long been in so unsettled a state 
that one cau scarcely be surprised at anything; but the spectacle of the 
French Republic re-establishing the Papal Sovereignty will be one of the 
political marvels of the age, The America is said to have brought sixty 
passengers, and £200,000 in specie. She is bound to this port. The 
Canada arrived at Liverpool on the 19th ult.,in 14 1-2 days from New 
York. 








Harirax anp Quesec Rattway.—We have been favoured with a 
copy of the able report drawn up by Mr. G. R. Young, Commissioner 
for the Province of Nova Scotia, on the above most important project. It 
is addressed to His Excellency Sir John Harvey, K.C.B., and is intended 
for the information of the Legislative Assembly of Nova Scotia. It is 
copious and full of detail, and though by far too voluminous for our co- 
lumns, it does not appear crowded with uunecessary statistics or mere 
proforma documents. The copy in this office is accessible to any one 
desiring to examine it; and we need scarcely remind British readers, 
even those not directly connected with the North American Colonies, 
that they have a deep interest in this matter, if it be correctly shown that 
the scheme properly carried out would develop the resources of the Pro- 
vinces, increase the trade of*the Mother country, and facilitate the ad- 
vantageous settlement of the thousands and tens of thousands of emigrants 
who ure coming Westward from the British Isles in search of occupation 
and subsistence. On Wednesuay last fifty-four square-rigged vessels ar- 
rived at this port, bringing seven thousand, four hundred and thirty-seven 
passengers. What a boon would these have been to a sparsely-peopled 
country, With lands available for their support, and easily accessible by 
railroad ! 

The distance contemplated, the cost, and the mode suggested for raising 
it, are thus set down, the route recommended being that called, we be- 
lieve, the Eastern or Bay Chaleur route. 


The estimate coatained in the Report is, that the Railway will cost 
£7000 sterling per mile—the entire cost Five Millions sterling. Three 
Millions to be raised in London, under a guarantee of the Imperial State 
—the Colonial Legislatures having previously pledged their Revenues to 
secure the payment of an annual interest of four per cent. on a certain 
proportion, or 7-10tbhs of the loan. The proportion which Nova Scotia 
will require to provide will be equal to £20,000 per annum. 

Total distance, Halifax to Quebec, 635 miles at 
STOOD GEAEUAR POT MNO sn. one cc cecveces cece 
Add 1-10th for contingencies.........--...---- 


£4,445,000 
444,500 





£4,889,500 
In round numbers, Five Millions. Estimate for each Province accord- 
ing to distance :— 


124 miles in Nova Scotia at 


th 


7000 per mile, £868,000 





Ge, 19106 OF MOOR ons 40 469000.0006 e600 86,800 
mages £954,800 

243 miles in New Brunswick.............. 1,638,000 

Add 1-10th 08 BOVE. 6555 cecees cece ccee 163,800 
—— 1,801,800 

S77 Wiles 1 OANOAR. «0005 covncr cove sevece 1,939,000 

BAG 2>20iel OB BOOVE. ccc s edcceycces coos 193,900 
— 2,132,900 





£4,8#9,500 
We must make room for the concluding paragraphs of this interesting 
document ; and our readers in the Provinces must not grudge the repe- 
tition. Though dated more than three months since, the few last sen- 
tences are peculiarly applicable to the present moment. 


The Statesmen of Great Britain have to decide whether they will open 
up a great highway to this boundless and promising home for her surplus 
population, which, while removing the victims of starvation, and lessening 
the burthen of the poor rates, will convert a nation of paupers into con- 
sumers, and give a new spring to our prosperity ; whether they will ef- 
fectually aid these Colonies in their season of distress, whether they will 
adopt this certain mode of restoring hope to the public mind, and binding 
two millions of loyal subjects by stronger ties to the Throne. 

This question has been reasoned out as one mainly of calculation—of 
comparative outlay and return—assuming that the halcyon days of peace 
were never again to be disturbed. Suppose, however, theyare! Suppose 
Great Britain and the United States to separate upon some question of 
inter-national policy, and to men their rival fleets, and to marshal their 
armies, for hostile conflict,—What the effect of such acrisis upon that 
vast and growing empire which lies to the North of the St. Lawrence and 
her magnificent Lakes? Canada west, accustomed, by the facilities of Canals 
and Rail roads and the latecommercial polity which Congress has wisely 
adopted, to rapid intercourse, or rather to daily transit to and from the sea, 
is at once deprived of these enjoyments—her trade interrupted—her prog- 
ress stunted—her prosperity glaktadentoe six mouths of the year, her outlet 
by the St. Lawrence inaccessible, and bound in icy fetters. Canada, in fact, 
unless she have a highway over British groun,d becomes hermetically 
sealed. The effect of this upon her material interests is too obvious to 
require illustration and hence it is, that, to those who look around and 
peer into the future, it appears to be an imperative duty that this Railway 
pe to be laid in peace, to preserve and stimulate the Colonies in time 

war. : 

The state of feeling, and the actual condition of these Colonies has been 
thus prominently and freely sketched. Discontent bas been alluded to,— 
let the term not be misunderstood. It is not discontent on the part of the 


Poople, with their institutions—no feeeling adverse to the Crown, nor to 
ritish usuages and allegiance. Their pride—their hope—their feeling of 
security in these, are still the same. The loyalty of the people is as in- 
tense aud lively now as in the war of 1816,when the Colonial Militia gave 
such brilliant examples, or when the border differences aroused and in- 
flamed their national predilections. They seek no political change, most 
Certainly they desire no separation. They are discontented with the present 
State of things, because they believe the present depression has been largely 
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influenced by causes which it is in the power of the Imperial Parliament 
and our own Legislature to modify and control. British America may re- 
main British for ages to come. It is the interest of the Pareat State 
and of the Colonies mataally to promote their common prosperity ; and if 
these free suggestion will accomplish the remedy desired, the sole and 
only object in view will be attained. 
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Catirorsta.—Driblets of news arrive from San Francisco by way of 
Mexico, what are considered items of importance being telegraphed to 
this city from New Orleans. Letters received on Thursday gave the 
public three days’ later intelligence, which is not devoid of interest In 
the correspondence of the N. O. Delta, however, appears a letter from | 
Acapulco, dated April 1, which is more important, It contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

“On the 28th March the British sloop-of-war Calypso anchored in this 
harbour to take in water, direct from California. She had on board half 


a million of California gold. She reports that provisions were scarce in 
the gold regions—that much confusion and robbery existed, and that 








whose means have given out, and who were unable to pursue their jour- 
ney farther.” 


If this be correct, gold is really coming away from the gold region— 
and the hopes of adventurers that have been flagging lately will be again 
revived. The accounts to March 6 state that the precious metal was 
scarce at San Francisco, that business was very dull, that the markets 
were glutted, that little intercourse was carried on with the mines, and 
that the cold continued severe. The California, steamer was lying in 
the Bay, all hands but the Captain having deserted. The Oregon steam- 
er, bound up, was at San Blas on the 22nd March. Her Captain intended 
to apply to the U. 8S. naval commanding officer on the Coast for a guard 
of Marines to keep his crew at their posts. 

Accounts from Rio Janeiro to the middle of March inform us of the 
arrival of a fleet of vessels bound to California from various ports in the 
Union. They had generally met with bad weather, and made long pas- 
sages. A pilot-boat from Boston had been more fortunate. She was 
only 37 days on the voyage. The steamer Panama, the third of the Pa. 
cific Line, was onlytwenty-six days and half, She was to continue her 
voyage on the 26th March. ' 

Disease and privation have been at work in some of the various land 


collision with the Mexicans. Colonel Webb, who headed one of the 
California companies intending to proceed through Mexico, returned to 
New Orleans lately, the expedition having been abandoned. The in- 
roads of the cholera into this company was ynentioned lately in our col 
umns. The Marblehead Company, composed of young men from New 
England has also been disbanded. Taken altogether the California news 
this week is not of a flattering character. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

The following recapitulation of the successive movements of Sir Joh n 
Franklin, and of those in search of him, has appeared in the London pa- 
pers. With reference, however, to the part Sir James Ross bears in this 
statement, his intention to send home one of his vessels, as detailed in 
the Albion of the 14th ult., must not be overlooked. This step renders 
further search more advisable, and renders the chance greater of winning 
the liberal premium offered by the British Government. 


In the year 1845, her Majesty’s Government sent out an expedition for 
the purpose of discovering a northwest passage between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, along the coast of North America, or between Davis's 
and Behring’s Straits. 

The expedition consisted of two ships, the Erebus and the Terror, com- 
manded by Sir Join Franklin and Capt. Crozier; the complement of offi- 
cers and men in the two ships being about one hundred and thirty-eight. 





They were victualled for three years. 

Their instructions were, to proceed to Baffin’s Bay, and, as soon as the 
ice permitted, to enter Lancaster Sound, and proceed westward through 
Barrow’s Straits, in the latitude of about 744°, until they reached the lon- 
gitude of Cape Walker, or about 98° west. They were tken to penetrate 
southward and westward towards Behring’s Straits and it was in this part 
that their greatest difficulties were apprehended. Ifthese were proved 
to be insurmountable, they were next directed to return to Bar- 
row’s Straits, and proceed northward, by the broad channel called Wel- 
lington Channel, provided it appeared oven and clear of ice. It is evident 
that their ability to follow either of these courses must have depended 
upon local circumstances, of which we have no cognizance. 

The discovery ships sailed from England ou the 19tb of May, 1845, and 
were last seen on the 26th of July of the same year, in latitude 74°, 48 
north, longitude 68°, 13 west, fastened to an iceberg. waiting for the open- 
ing of the ice to cross into Lancaster Sound. 

These ships have never been heard of, and itis for the purpose of re - 
lieving them, and at least of ascertaining their fate, that in 1848 her Ma- 
jesty’s Government again fitted out an expedition. It was in three divi- 
sions. 

The first (in point of time) consisted of a single ship, called the Plover, 
commanded by Capt. Moore, which left England in the latter end of 
January, for the purpose of entering Behring’s Straits, or the westward 
passage. It was intended that she should arrive there in the month of 
July, and, having looked out for a winter harbour, should send out her 
boats northward and eastward, in which directions, had they been success- 
ful, the discovery ships would be met with. 

Unfortunately the Plover never even approached, last year, the place of 
her destination, and whatever search she may yet be able to make has to 
be accomplished this summer. The Herald, surveying vessel inthe Paci- 
fic, has orders, if possible, to supply her with additional stores. 

The second division of the expedition was one of boats, to explore the 
coast of the Arctic Sea, between the Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers, 
or from the 135th to the 115th degreeof west longitude, together with the 
south coast of Wollaston Land; 1t being supposed that, if Sir John Frank- 
1 n’s party had been compelled to leave the ships and take to their boats, 
they would make for this coast. The non-arrival by this time (April, 1849) 
of an express from Sir John Richardson proves that his last summer’s 
search was fruitless. 

The third portion of the expedition of search consists of two ships, the 
Enterprise and the Investigator, uuder the command of Captain Sir James 
Ross and Captain Bird, which sailed in May, 1848, for Lancaster Sound. 
They were last heard of on the 28th of Augus.; when they were at the 
entrance of this Sound. 

Sir James Ross intended to proceed in the Enterprise, examining care- 
fully the shore of Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait on his way to 
Melville Island, or to Banks’ Land, and thence to send off exploring par- 
ties in boats. 

His second ship, the Investigator, under command of Capt. Bird, ap- 
pears to have received orders trom Sir James Ross to watch Lancaster 
Sound, for the parpose of communicating with the whaling ships from 
England this summer, and of looking out for stragglers from the Erebus 
and Terror, should any be endeavourirg to reach the neighborhood of the 
fishing grounds. 

From the late period of the season, however, in which the Enterprise 
and Investigator reached Lancaster Sound, it is calculated that they can 
scarcely have had more than a fortnight for their operations during the 
last summer, and thus a wide field for search remains open during the 
approaching season, for which the means at present in activity are by no 
means adequate. It is the general belief of those officers who have ser- 
ved in former Arctic expeditions that the discovery ships Erebus and T'er- 
ror, whatever accident may have befallen them, cannot have wholly dis- 
appeared from those seas, and state that some traces of their fate, if not 
some living remuant of their crews, must eventually reward the search of 
the diligent investigator. 

It is possible that they may be found in quarters the least expected ; 
but, in the first instance, the attention of ships engaged in the search 
should be directed to the quarters pointed at in the admiralty instructions 
given to Sir John Franklin, and especially to the channels leading out of 
Barrow’s Strait to the north. The chief of these is that called Welling- 
ton, which itis probable Sir James Ross has not yet explored, and where, 
if entangled in the ice and exhausted for want of provisions, their condi- 
tion must be in the highest degree dangerous. 

It is also highly desirable that the coasts of Boothia and North 
Somerset should be carefully examined, as well as the shores of the Gulf 
of Boothia and Regent’s Inlet, and the coast eastward of the Coppermine 





there were more than one hundred Americans remaining at Mazatlan, | 


expeditions ; whilst in some places loss of life has been the result of | 
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north of Baffin’s Bay, which are supposed to communicate with Welling- 
ton channel to the west. Some of these parts might be explored by boats 
or land parties, as would all that part, also unprovided fcr, which lies 
between Mackenzie river and Icy Cape. 


It is the opinion of several experienced efficers that two small vessels of 
the size of one hundred and fifty or one hundred and eighty, and of eighty 
tons respectively, drawing not more than ten feet of water, might answer 
the purpose of careful search in these seas as well as larger vessels. 

Lady Frankliu’s offer of £3000 to the crew of any whaleror vessel 
affording the desired aid, and that of the British Government, have already 
been recorded and advertised. Lady Franklin has, it seems, also addressed 
the President of the United States, asking such assistance as the Govern- 
ment could render. Her affecting letter, and the kindly reply of Mr. 
Clayton the Secretary of State, have appeared in print, and we annex 
them. The former will redouble the public sympathy felt on this inter- 
esting subject, and the latter will be gratefully acknowledged. Whether 
any American vessel of war wiil be fitted out for this voyage of humane 
discovery does not yetappear. There would be no lack of volunteers if 
such a project were entertained, and we trust to find that the government 
has the power, as we are sure it has the will, to fitout such an expedi-. 
tion as the scientific and naval authorities may deem most_expedient. 
Congress would be proud to enact a grant for a service so honourable to 
the American flag. Lady Franklin’s letter is as follows: 





Beprorp Prace, Lonpon, Aprit 4, 1849. 

Sir: I address myself to you as the head of a great nation, whose pow- 
erto help me I cannotdoubt, and in whose disposition to do so I have a 
confidence which [ trust you will not deem presumptuous. 

The name of my husband, Str Jonny Frankt1y, is probably not un- 
known to you. It is intimately connected with the northern part of that 
continent of which the American republic forms so vast and conspicuous 
a portion. When I visited the United States, three years ago, amongst 
the many proofs I received of respect and courtesy, there was none 
which touched and even surprised me more than the appreciation every 
| where expressed to me of his former services in geographical discovery, 
and the interest felt in the enterprise in which he was then known to be 
engaged. 

The expedition fitted out by our Government for the discovery of the 
Northwest Passage (that question which for three hundred years has en- 
gaged the interest and baffled the energies of the man of science and the 
navigator) sailed under my husband’s command, in May, 1845. The two 
| ships, Erebus and Terror, contained 138 men, (officers and crews) and 
were victualled for three years. They were not expected home, unless 
success had early rewarded their efforts, or some casualty hastened their 
return, before the close of 1847; nor were any tidings expected from 
them in the interval. But when the autumn of 1847 arrived, without 
any intelligence of the ships, the attention of her Majesty’s Government 
was directed to the necessity of searching for and conveying relief to 
them, in case of their being imprisoned in ice or wrecked, and in want of 
| provisions and means of transport. For this purpose an expedition, in 

three divisions, was fitted out in the early part of last year, directed to 
three different quarters simultaneously, viz: 

First, to that by which, in case of success, the ships would come out 
of the Polar Sea to the westward (or Behring’s Strait). 

Second, to that by which they entered on their course of discovery, on 
the eastern side, (or Davis’s Strait.) 

And, third, to an intervening portion of the Arctic shore, approachable 
by land from the Hudson Bay Company’s settlements, on which it 
on — the crews, if obliged to abandon their ships, might be 
| found. 

This last division of the expedition was placed under the command of 
my husband’s faithful friend, the companion of his former travels, Sir 
John Richardson, who landed at New York in April of last year, and 
hastened to join his men, and boats, which were already in advance 
towards the Arctic shore. Of this portion of the expedition I may briefly 
say, that the absence of any intelligence from Sir Jehn Richardson, at 
this season, proves he has been unsuccessful in the object of his search. 
The expedition intended for Behring’s Strait has hitherto been a com. 
plete failure. It consisted of a single ship. the Plover, which, owing to 
her setting off too late and to her bad sailing properties, did not even 
approach hee destiyation last year. The remaining and most important 
portion of the searching expedition consists of two ships, under the com- 
mand of Sir James Ross, which sailed last May for Davis’s Strait, but did 
not succeed, owing to the state of the ice, in getting into Lancaster 
Sound till the season of operations had nearly closed. These ships are 
now wintering in the ice, and a store-ship is about to be dispatched from 
hence with provisions and fuel to enable them to stay out another year ; 
but one of these vessels is, in a great degree, withdrawn from active 
search, by the necessity of watching at the entrance of Lancaster 
Scund for the arrival of intelligence and instructions from England by 
the whalers. 

I have entered into these details with a view of proving that, though 
the British Government has not forgotten the duty it owes to the brave 
men whom it has sent on a perilous service, and has spent a very large 
sum in providing the means for their rescue, yet that, owing to various 
causes, the means actually in operation for this purpose are quite inade- 
quate to meet the extreme exigence of the case; for it must be remem- 
bered that the missing ships were victualled for three years only, and 
that nearly four years have now elapsed, so that the survivors of so many 
winters in the ice must be at the last extremity; and also it must be 
borne in mind that the channels by which the ships may have attempted 
to force a passage to the westward, or which they may have been com- 
pelled by adverse circumstances to take, are very numerous and compli- 
cated, and that one or two ships canno* possibly in the course of the next 
short summez explore them all. 

The Board of Admiralty, under a conviction of this fact, has been in- 








,| duced to offer a reward of £20,000 sterling to any ship or ships of any 


country, or to any exploring party whatever, which shall render eflicient 
assistance to the missing crews, or to any portionof them. This announce- 
ment, which, even if the sum had been doubled or trebled, would have 
met with public approbation, comes, however, too late for our whalers, 
which had unfortunately sailed before it was issued, and which, even if 
the news should overtake them at their fishing grounds, are totally unfit- 
ted for any prolonged adventure, having only a few months provisions on 
board and no additional clothing. To the American whalers, both in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, I look with more hope as competitors for the 
prize, being well aware of their numbers and strength, their thorough 
equipment, and the bold spirit of enterprise which animates their crews. 
But I venture to look even beyond these. I am not without hope that you 
will deem it not unworthy of a great and kindred nation to take up the 
cause of humanity, which I plead in a national spirit, and thas generously 
make it your own. 

I must here in gratitude adduce the example of the Imperial Russian 
Government, which, as I am led to hope by his excellency the Russian 
Ambassador in London, who forwarded a memorial on the subject, will 
send out exploring parties this summer from the Asiatic side of Behring’s 
Strait, northwards, in search of the lost vessels. It would be a noble 
spectacle to the world if three great nations, possessed of the widest em- 
pires on the faceof the globe, were thus to unite their efforts in the truly 
Christian work of saving their perishing fellow men from destruction. 

It isnot for me to suggest the mode in which such benevolent efforts 
might be made. I will only say, however, that if the conceptions of my 
own mind, to which I do not venture to give utterance, were realized, and 
that in the noble competition which followed American seamen had the 
good fortune to wrest from us the glory, as might be the case, of saving 
our adventurous navigators from a lingering fate which the mind sickens 
to dwell on, though I should in either case regret that it was not my own 
brave countrymen in those seas whose devotion was thus rewarded, yet 
should I rejoice that it was to America we owed our restored happiness, 
and should be forever bound to her by ties of affectionate gratitude. 

I am not without some misgivings while I thas address you. The in- 
tense anxieties of a wife and of a daughter may have led me to press too 
earnestly on your notice the trial under which we are suffering (yet not 
we only, but hundreds of others) and to presume too much on the sympa- 
thy which we are assured is felt beyond the limits of our own land. Yet 
if you deem this to be the case, you will still find, 1 am sure, even in that 

ersonal intensity of feeling, an excuse for the fearlessness with which I 
oe thrown myself on your generosity, and will pardon the homage I 
thus pay to your own high character, and to that of the people over whom 
you have the high distinction to preside. 

I have the honour to be, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant. 
JANE FRANKLIN. 

I beg to annex some explanatory papers. 

Mr. Clayton’s answer is as follows :— 


DepartMent or State, Wasuinaron, April 25th, 1849. 





or Great Fish river or Back’s river; also, thc sounds and inlets west and 


Mapam—Your letter to the Presidentof the United States, dated April 








4th, 1849, has been received by him, and he has instructed me to make to 
you the following reply : : “or 

The appeal made in the letter with which you have honoured him, is 
such as would strongly enlist the sympathy of the rulers and the people 
of our portion of the civilized world. 

To the citizens of the United States, who share so largely in the emo- 
tions, ag ke ng the pubiic mind of your own country, the name of 
Sir John F in has been endeared by his heroic virtues and the suffer- 
ings and sacrifices which he has encountered fur the benefit of mankind. 
The appeal of his wife and daughter, in their distress, has been borne 
across the water, asking the assistance of a kindred people to save the 
brave men who embarked inhis unfortunate expedition ; and the poop 
of the United States who have watched with the deepest interest that 
hazardous enterprise, will now respond to that appeal by the expression 
of their united wishes thatevery proper effort may be made by this gov- 
ernment for the rescue of your husband and his companions. ‘ 

To accomplish the objects you have in view, the attention of American 
navigators, and especially of our whalers, will be immediately invoked, 
with all the information in the possession of this government, to enable 
them to discover the missing ships, relieving their crews, and restoring 
them to their families. Your appeal shall be spread far and wide among 
our people, and all that the executive government of the United States, in 
the exercise of its constitutional power, can effect, to meet this requisition 
on American enterprise, skill, and bravery, will be promptly under- 
taken. 

The heart of the American people will be deeply touched by your elo- 
quent address to their Chief Magistrate, and they will join with you in an 
earnest prayer to Him whose spirit is on the waters, that your husband 
and his companions may yet be restored to their country and their 
friends. 

I have the honour to be your Ladyship’s friend and obedient servant, 

To Lady Jane Franklin. JOHN M. CLAYTON. 








From Kingston, Jamaica, letters to the 5th ult. mention some riots 
amongst the negroes at Old Harbour Market on the 2ist of March. 
They refused to pay the market dues, and on the interference of the 
magistrates and police, a skirmish ensued, wherein there was no loss of 
life, though a sergeant of the police was reported dangerously wounded 
The rioters were put down. The papers complain of drought. From 
Antigua the accounts of the crops are favourable. 





Advices from Cape Haytien to the 20th ult., announce a battle be- 
tween the Dominicans and the Haytiens in which the former were totally 
defeated with a loss of 300 or 400 men. 





Gotp 1n Canapa.—We understand that parties have been in this city 
during the week, engaged in purchasing the requisite and most approved 
materials for gold-washing and extracting, it being their intention to 
work some very promising veius in the Seigniory of Rigaud Vandreuil, 
on a small stream called the Touffe des Pins, a tributary of the Chaudiére, 
about sixty miles from Quebec. We wish the adventurers all success. 





Great Conriacration—$250,000 wortn or Prorerty DestrRoyep.— 
On Wednesday morning last, a fire, originating in the carelessness of some 
charcoal burners, broke out in the woods about forty miles from Brooklyn, 
on the Long Island Railroad, and notwithstanding the exertions of all the 
men that could be collected, it spread with the greatest rapidity, The 
wind varied many times, and as the fire was conquered at one poiut, it 
broke forth with renewed violence atanother. Retreating ina number of 
places from cultivated farms, it destroyed all the timber and shrubs be- 
tween Deer Park and Thompson. 

The width of the burnt district is six or seven miles, and it extends from 
a half to three quarters of a mile north and from two to three miles south 
of the Railroad. 

11,090 acres of land have been burnt over, the timber destroyed be- 
ing some of the fiuest on Long Island. The Joss, amounting to over 
$250,000, will fall on fifty or sixty persons. At one time the fire caught 
in a farmer’s yard, but was speedily extinguished—whether in any other 
vase, it has destroyed houses or barns, is as yet unknown. In several 
places it made a threatening attack on Babylon. 

The scene is said to have been grand, yet terrible. Dense volumes of 
smoke, which could be seen at Bedford, darkened the sky. while the 
crackling and roaring of the flames, as they curled about the lofty pines, 
or darted up towards heaven, will not soon be forgotten by those who 
laboured in the burning sea, and after the greatest exertions only checked 
the conflagration yesterday.—Sun. 





The multifarious appointments that are to be filled by the new Admin. 
istration at Washington occupy much space in the public journals ; but 
though of vast interest to the parties themselves, and of much also to 
their friends and political connexions, we have observed none lately that 
need our notice. 

The coming week is an important one amongst the Members of the 
various Religious and Charitable Institutions ef this city. Their anniver 
sary Meetings are then to be held, the “ May Meetings” being a term in 
use here, as well as in London. 








Father Matthew, the great apostle of temperance, is again announced 
as coming hither very shortly ; in fact his precursor is said to be already 
on the ground, making preparations for his triumphant entry, and subse- 
quent progress. The Commercial Advertiser of yesterday protests against 
any more imported heroes, and in the main there is much good sense in 
its exhortation to caution. Still, the benefit to be derived from the incul- 
cation and enforcing of temperance is so great, that Father Matthew 
and his friends may be forgiven for a little bombast about his personal 
movements. 

Iron houses are now in course of erection in several parts of this city. 
They are said to be cheap and durable. 


Following the praiseworthy example of Mrs. Butler, Mr. Macready 
with equal liberality, gave a gratuitous Reading on Wednesday last, be- 
fore the Trustees and Teachers ofthe Public Schools in this city and 
Brooklyn. 

The Hope Chapel was crowded to excess. We have ssidom heard Mr. 
Macready to more advantage, nor do we remember, to have witnessed a 
more discriminative and enthusiastic appreciation of this artists powers, 
than was evinced by the intelligent audience assembled on this very in- 
teresting occasion. 

Mr. Macready gave a selection of readings from the Bible, from Milton, 
and Dryden, a paper from the Adventurer, and a Scene from the 2d part 
of Shakspeare’s Henry 4th, affording a display for powers of intellectual 
elocution, that we have rarely seen equalled. His reading from Milton 
was peculiarly fine, and we could but echo a frequently expressed wish, 
we have heard from numerous quarters, that Mr. Macready would give 
Readings from Milton and our other Standard Poets, before he takes his 
final leave of New York. 

The powerful impression Mr. Macready made on the audience on 
Wednesday afternoon led to the proposal of a series of resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sense of the meeting, which were carried with loud and 
unanimous acclamations and applause. 








Miss H. Fanyina Reape’s Suaxsreare Reavixcs.—We are given to 
understand from various sources, that this young lady is likely to prove 
exceedingly successful in her attempts at reading Shakspeare. Miss 
Reade commences her course at the Stuyvesgnt Institute this evening, 
and we would bespeak for her a full audience on thisoccasion. To great 
natural advantages, Miss Reade has added careful cultivation and train- 
ing, and moreover she is induced to adopt this public display of her tal- 
ent from necessity. We admit these are not precisely the legitimate claims 
recognized by the public, but they are sufficient to enlist sympathy for 
an impartial and lenient trial of this her first and consequently immature 
effort. Miss Reade has selected Antony and Cleopatra for her reading 
this evening. 














She Albion. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Montreal, 30¢h April, 1849. 
Ray Telegraph has already informed you of the recent disturbances in 
this city. 

Throughout Wednesday morning last it was reported in town that in 
the course of the day the Governor-General intended to give the Royal 
Assent to the Customs Bill just passed, and the report was circulated that 
his Excellency would at the same time sign the Rebellion Losses Bill. 
About 5 o’clock the Governor went down to the Legislative Council 
Chamber and assented to a number of Bills of which that in question was 
one. On leaving the Parliament House he was hooted and pelted with 
stones and eggs by acrowd tbat had assembl-d outside. The newsof the 
Governor having signed the Rebellion Losses Bill was sent round from 
mouth to mouth ; the greatest agitation prevailed ; men in carriages flew 
about town ringing bells and calling a meeting of the British inhabitants 
in the Champ de Mars at 8 o'clock ; the Fire Engines were turned out, 
and in short all the elements of mischief were abroad. About 8 o'clock 
several thousands were in the Champ de Mars, sand a string of Resolutions 
were passed and a Petition approved of, praying Her Majesty to recall 
Lord Elgin. Several exciting speeches were of course made. butin a 
short time the cry arose of “to the Parliament House” and thither ac- 
cordingly all the crowd proceeded. 

On arriving there, the House was surrounded, and a shower of stones 
was poured in through the windows of the room in which the Assem- 
bly was then sitting. The building was then set on fire, some say by 
accident, some by design, and in a very short time it was entirely con- 
sumed, many of the clerks aud members having barely time to aeaee 
with life. The valuable Records, and the Library, the finest of the 
kind, perhaps, on this Continent, were wholly destroyed—an irreparable loss 
to the Province. After this deplorable act had been consummated, the 
crowd went to their homes without doing further mischief. The troops, 
after some unavoidable delay, were turned out, and assisted in keeping 

ace. 

"oe Thursday morning Mr. J. M. Ferres, Editor and Proprietor of the 
Moutreal Gazette, Mr. W. G. Mack, Advocate, Mr. Augustus Howard, 
Merchant, and Mr. H. E. Montgomery, Merchant, the movers of the Res- 
olutions passed at the Champ de Mars, were arrested on the charge of 
arson, and sent to gaol escorted by the military, and accompanied by an 
immense cruwd, who cheered them on the way. During the whole day 
a large concourse of people assembled opposite the Government House, 
waiting, as they said, to see the ministers home, an honour which these 
gentlemen fortunately declined, otherwise several of them would cer- 
tainly have met with rough treatment even it their lives would not have 
been in danger. At night the dwellings of Messrs. Lafontaine and 
Hincks were attacked, and the furniture destroyed ; the former having 
several times been set on fire, but saved by the exertions of some of Mr. 
Lafontaine’s neighbours. The houses of Messrs Holmes and Wilson, two 
supporters of the Ministry, were also attacked and izjured. It is proba- 
ble that Mr. Lafontaine’s house would not have been saved had not the 
military come up. 

On Friday the government decided on swearing in special constables, 
and it was known in the course of the day that several hundred of the 
French Canadian and Irish inhabitants had been supplied with arms. This 
gave new life to the excitement—which had begun to subside—and in 
the morning an immense crowd assembled, expressing their determina- 
tion to attack and disarm the special constables. After some trouble they 
were dissuaded from this attempt, a promise having been given by Major 
General Gore that the arms given to the parties in question should be 
returned in the morning, which has since been done. On Saturday the 
persons charged with arson were discharged on bail, and matters have 
since been comparatively quiet here. 

There are reports of riots at Quebec, Kingston, Toronto, Cornwall, and 
Cobourg, but most of these I know are exaggerated, so I shall not report 
the several conflicting statements, but shall wait further news, and address 
you to-morrow. 

The Governor General, who lives three or four miles out of town, has 
not been at Government House since Wednesday. It is said that he is 
to come in to-day, and if so, I fear further disturbances will take 
place. P.P. 





Montreat, Ist May, 1849. 

There was another riot yesterday. About two o’clock, the Governor- 
General came into town escorted by a troop of dragoons, to receive an 
address from the Assembly, expressing the confidence of that body in his 
Excellency and his advisers. As the carriage passed along the streets 
leading to the Government House it was attacked with eggs and stones 
amidst howls and groans. Lord Elgin, as well as his brother Col. Bruce, 
was struck more than once, the latter severely with a large stone. The 
71st Regiment had possession of the ground in front of Government 
House, and the crowd were unable to wreak further vengeance on the 
Governor. Some members of the assembly were attacked, and were 
only saved by the exertions of friends inthe crowd. After receiving the 
address and replying to it, his Excellency left Government House and 
tooka different route home from that by which he came. It was some 
time before this was known to the crowd thatawaited his departure, and 
as soon as known, his carriage was pursued, overtaken, and the pannels 
crushed in with stones, I believe Lord Elgin was not hurt. 

The St. Andrew’s Society of Montreal has expelled his lordship, who 
was their Patron. 

Private letters from Upper Canada state that the people there are 
greatly excited. 

The attacks on Lord Elgin are made amidst enthusiastic shouts for the 
Queen ; and two portraits of Her Majesty were saved from the fire when 
the Parliament House was destroyed, by persons among the rioters. 

Two or three regular traders from Great Britain are at hand. 

In haste, 


P.S. Every thing is quiet at present. 


sRusic. 


Guno'c’s Farewett Concert.—Josef Gung’l, the well-known compo- 
ser of Waltzes, &c., and better known here as the author of Sounds from 
Home and the Warrior's Joy, gave his farewell concert in this city on 
Friday evening the 27th ult. His success in New York has been altogeth- 
er unequal to his merits and his endeavours, but we are happy to say 
that his “ farewell” attracted a crowded and brilliant audience, number- 
ing, we should judge, very nearly two thousand persons. This was in- 
deed a gratifying display of substantial sympathy. 

The programme was attractive, containing many old favourites and 
some new pieces which are destined to become favourites. The band 
was very good, but there was not sufficient strength in the stringed in- 
struments, and this want was fatal to the effect of the Overture to Eg- 
mont by Beethoven. This Overture was also taken too fast, and was al- 
together very indifferently performed. One of the sweetest of Gung’l’s 
compositions in the programme, was his new Waltz, Wandering Airs, 
dedicated to the ladies of New York. We know no composition by him 
that we like so well. It is instrumented cleverly, exhibiting many love- 
ly points of thought and imagination. The Waltz, though occupying 
some ten minutes, was encored, and as usual, something else was played. 
The “Sounds from Home” received also a unanimous encore, and Mr. 
Gung’l, in complying with the call, performed new Sounds from Home, 
just as tender and as beautiful as the old sounds. As a whole the orches- 
tra played well, proving that an experienced conductor can produce good 
results even from a miscellaneous band. We cannot but regret that Mr. 
Gung’l is about leaving as, for we need all the clever men who visit us, 
and would keep him if we could. But his success here does not warrant 
his staying, while in Europe his name will always ensure him prosperity. 
He has our best wishes for a prosperous and happy voyage. 

Miss Northall sang twice on this occasion, but her selections were ill- 
judged, one at least being quite unsuited to her powers. The scena from 
Der Freyschiitz requires a powerful voice and great dramatic force to ren- 
der it effective; it also requires free declamation in the recitatives, and 
in the finale an impulse which should be a perfect abandon. All those 
who have heard this Lady will recognize at once her unfitness for such 
music. The only portion in which the conception of the composer was 
intelligible, was the slow movement, and in this she sang very sweetly. 
Her second song is a pleasing melody. and was first introduced, we be- 
lieve, by Jenny Lind in the opera of La Sonnambula. This song was bet- 
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ter suited to Miss Northall’s style, and she consequently sang it with bet 
ter effect. 

The Duett for two piano-fortes by Messrs. H. C. Timm and W. Schar. 
fenderg, was admirably performed. It is a most charming composition ; 
the theme is so quaint and peculiar, that it is only saved by its masterly 
treatment from being grotesque. It is brilliant and highly effective, and 
is well suited to the chaste and elegant style of Messrs. Scharfenberg and 
Timm. It is always pleasing to hear these gentlemen, for they play with 
an equality of touch, anda unity of thought, which satisfy the judgment 
while delighting the senses. 

M. Desire IkeLuermer.—The concert of this young and clever violin- 
ist will take place at the Apollo Saloon on Monday evening next, May 
7th. He will be assisted by Signorina Valentini, Signor Corelli, Signor 
Taffanelli, and by Mr. Maretzek, who will preside at the piano-forte. 

Tue Distins will retura here next week, and in answer to many inquiries 
made of us, we beg to state that in all probability they will give a series 
of their charming concerts very shortly. 


BOrama. 

Mr. Macreavy.—This artist’s farewell appearance in this country is 
intended to take place at the Astor Place Opera House, which is to be 
opened on Monday evening. The mere announcement of this fact is 
sufficient to attract crowded audiences during Mr. Macready’s brief en- 
gagement. There are few lovers of the drama who will fail to witness 
the closing performances of this distinguished tragedian, the now last 
surviving link of that galaxy of the highest order of histrionic talent 
that succeeded Garrick, and which numbered in its ranks the Kembles, 
the Siddons, O'Neill, Young, and Kean, with all of whom Mr. Macready 
was a contemporary. 

It may have been remarked, that we have abstained from much notice 
of the recent differences between Mr. Macready and Mr. Forrest, which, 
beginning in acontroversy, svon degenerated into one-sided abuse of Mr- 
Macready, Mr. Forster, the critic of the Examiner, and Mr. Fonblanque, 
its proprietor. We are glad that Mr. Macready has preserved a dignified 
silence ; and trust that, if called before the curtain by the good feelings 
of his friends or the plaudits of his admirers in the coming farewell en- 
gagement, he will still avoid allusion to this subject, on which the Ameri- 
can press and the American public have already pronounced judgment. 

Broapway Tueatre.—A steady tide of successseems to flow in favour 
of this popular establishment, mainly attributable, perhaps, to the spec- 
tacles produced in a style of lavish magnificeace that secures the entire 
confidence of the public. The destruction of the Park left the manage 
ment also in undisputed possession of the claim of being the first theatre 
in the city, an advantage which it must be their policy to maintain at all 
risks. 

The legitimate drama is now in the ascendant here, with Mr. Forrest 
as the star expounder, and the people flock to see him in his oft-repeated 
characters, with the same avidity they showed to witness the gorgeous 
spectacles lately the great sources of attraction. We presume the man- 
agement will find it to their interest to extend Mr. Forrest’s engagement 
over the term of Mr. Macready’s farewell performances. It is perhaps the 
greatest counter-attraction that could be offered at the Broadway, and we 
have no doubt but that it will serve to add to the excitement so naturally 
attending the final leave-taking of Mr. Macready. 





Burron’s Tueatre.—Mr. Brougham’s amusing comedy, or rather five 
act farce, culled ‘‘ Romance and Reality,’’ was produced at this theatre on 
Monday evening, in avery creditable style, and met with a similar warm 
reception from a densely crowded audience that was awarded to it on its 
first representation last year at the Broadway. We endeavoured to do 
full justice to this very clever piece of Mr. Brougham’s when it was 
originally produced. We should class it among the best modern comedies 
of the Bourcicanlt school. Itis perhaps broader in its delineations of 
character, and more strongly tinctured with farcical incidents, and situa- 
tions, or these peculiarities have struck us more in witnessing its reviva! 
at Burton’s, with its new cast. 

At the Broadway the acting was toned down to a more legitimate stand- 
ard. The acting version at Burton’s partakes somewhat of the extrava- 
ganza style, so prevalent at this theatre, and which gives its stamp to tne 
actors, perhaps unconsciously to themselves. Several of the leading cha- 
racters, too, in this revival, assume new phases from the individual con. 
ceptions of the performers. Burton's Asper Manly is a totally different 
part from what it was in the hands of Blake. Burton gives prominency 
to the passionate irritable characteristics of the old bachelor; Blake in- 
fused a large portion of the oil into the vinegar, and amalgamated the op- 
posing ingredients so as to produce a rich comic dish equal in piquancy to 
an artistically dressed salad. Burton’s strong acid has more pungency, 
and is exceedingly telling and effective in the acting, but we cannot but 
yield to our preterence for Mr. Blake’s more finished, and we think, more 
tratliful delineation. Our old friend Barbara, too, is altogether a new part 
in Mrs. Vernon’s keeping. We feared this admirable actress would not 
succeed in “old social reform.’ The character is too coarsely and too 
strongly drawn to suit her peculiar style, and somewhat limited physique. 
Mrs. Winstanly seemed cut out by nature for the part. She identified 
herself with it, and hers was unquestionably a glorious piece of acting. 
Mrs. Vernon is sensible and ocvasionally effective—but she is too quiet, 
too logically cold and precise for the masculine vehemence of this vindi- 
cator of the equal rights of womanhood. 

Mr. Lynn isa good Sir Oliver, or rather he could be if he overacted 
less, and the warm hearted “ Young Virginian,” Meredith, finds a very 
able representative in Mr. Jordan. Raymond is the Lavender Kidd, and 
bating the execrable taste exhibited in the choice of his paletot, which 
converts him into a caricature resemblance of a Knight Templar, he plays 
the part very effectively. Mr. Johnson certainly makes an exceediagly 
comic Tom Badger, and the audience laugh heartily at his jokes and 
tricks, but to our mind the performance savoured more strongly of 
“ sawdust” and “ the ring,” than of the “ boards, and legitimate comedy 
acting. Miss Chapman plays Rosabel carefully and looks the part ex- 
tremely well: she however has caught the burlesque infection, and the 
Romance of the character stands out with a strong dash of the extravagant. 

Mrs. Brougham has made Blossom a very prominent part. In the 
cottage scene, her assumption of the Irish waiting womandrew down 
peals of laughter. Brougham’s Jack Swift has lost nothing of its easy 
impudence and dashing nonchalance. Every joke tells with him with 
unerring precision. He was loudly called for on Monday evening, and 
received the most satisfactory evidences of his success both as an author 
and actor. The piece has been repeated every evening during the 
week, with the exception of Friday, when it gave place to the never 
tiring Dombey. Mr. Burke, late of the Bowery, made his first appear- 
ance at this house on Monday evening. He is an excellent comic actor, 
aud will prove a valable reinforcement to Burton’s already strong stock 
company. 

We observe a new burlesque opera is ann ounced, founded on the li- 
bretto of Hernani. 

Bowery Taeatre.—Mr. and Mrs. Wallack have terminated their un 
precedentedly attractive engagement at this house, during which they have 
attracted crowded audiences nightly to a succession of legitimate dra- 
mas. Mr. Wallack’s personations of Werner and Melantiushave been sub- 
jects of general praise. This taleated actor certainly renders these 
two parts with surprising ability for one so young. 
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Rorat Lerrerns, &c. By N. P. Willis. New York, 1849. Bakerand 
Beribner.—There is something in the title page of this volame that ar- 
rests one’s attention before proceeding to examine its contents. It contains, 
says that announcement, “ Rural Letters, and other records of Thought at 
leisure, written in the intervals of more hurried literary labour.” These 
three last words have to us a melancholy sound. The notionof screwing 
and pressing the mind of a man of much talent and sweet poetic fancies, 
just as coolly and as calculatingly as one would force a steam engine to 
work its maximum ! Can we wonder that in the midst of literary drudg- 
ery, when overy thought is pounced upon for a paragraph, and crude 
ideas are burried into columns isstead of being pruned, and framed, and 
set forth in well-considered pages, can we wonder that a man like Willis 
should cast many a longing, lingering lock upon the days of his mind’s 
freedom? With his singular felicity of illustration he thus contrasts the 
spontaneous outpourings of lettered ease with the out-squeezings of his 
editorial profession. The passage occurs in a dedicatory letter to his 
daughter. 


This five years’ oasis of country existence gave shape and force to another 
sentiment that has always struggled within me, and (fancy-pricing of my saleable 
eommodities though it seem), t will venture to mention it—for, in imagining you 
as reading this volume, by-and by, ic is a view of myselfthat I like to think may 

woutof the perusal. I scarce know how to express it, however ; for, sure as 
am of conveying the feeling of every man who has ever parcelled his free 
thoughts into ‘ goods and groceries,”’ it is difficult to phrase without misconvey- 
ance of meaning. Jf you have ever seen a field of broom-corn—thé most 
careless branching and free swaying of all the products of a summer—and can 
es. the contrast, in sts destiny, between sweeping the pure air with the wind's 
handling, and sweeping what it more useful/y may, when tied up for handling as 
brooms, you can understand the difference] feel, between using my thoughts at 
my ure, asin country life, and using them for subsistence as in my present 
profession. How much, and what quality, of an author, I might have been from 
choice, the tone of these Letters, | mean to say, very nearly expresses. I do not 
intend any comparative disparagement of what I have written upon compulsion. 
The hot needle through the eye of the goldfinch betters his singing, they say. 
Only separate, if with this hint yon can, what I have done as mental toil, from 
what I might have written had { bee a thought-free farmer, with books, country 
leisure, and liberty to pick, with the perspective bettering of second thought, from 
the brain's many-mooded vagaries, 


In the same letter our hurried glance stumbles upon another bappy 
illustration. Willis desires that his little daughter should read this vol- 
ume, when arrived at womanhood, with an understanding of the spirit 
in which it was composed—that she should see it in its proper light. “ I 
felt,” says he, ‘‘ as aman fond ofhis grounds might do, whoshould see his 
favourite tree judged of bya single view at noon—a vvish that it might 
be seen, also, with the shadows falling earlier and later.” The artist is 
apparent in the expression. 

We believe that the contents of this agreeable compilation have al- 
ready been ia some shape before the public. Were it otherwise, how- 
ever, there is no need to discuss Mr. Willis’s undoubted claim to a high 
place in the republic of Letters. We will make only one observation. 
We doubt whether he gets as much credit as be deserves for the depth of 
his thought and the reach of his mind. The perpetual sparkle of his wit 
and fancy gets iuto the eyes of many of bis readers, who are thus unable 
to see through the pleasant atmosphere that be creates around him, and 
rest satisfied with his felicitous manner, whilst matter well worthy of 
note lies comparatively concealed. Froth on the surface is no proof of a 

lack of depth. Niagara has its foam and its spray. 


Repustican Curistianity. By E.L. Magoon. Boston. 1849. Gould, 
Kendall §- Lincoln. This book deserves a thorough sifting, and will pro- 
bably obtain it at the hands of pious and able Christians, who must feel 
scandalised at the notion conveyed in the above title, and in its amplifi- 
cation on the title-page, which reads thus— Republican Christianity, 
or True Liberty, as exhibited in the Life, Precepts, and early Disciples 
of the Great Redeemer."’ Of all men living your ultra-liberals are the 
mostilliberal. “ Live, and let live,” is no rule of action for them; and 
here is one who would preach to us the insane doctrine, that with- 
out republican institutions Christianity cannot subsist. 
tion the author lays down, and which he most unsuccessfully attempts to 
fortify trom the life and character ot the great founder of Christianity. 

Now if anything be remarkable in the lives and precepts of Christ and 
his Disciples, it is the entire absence of all political allusions whatever. 
We do not construe occasional injunctions to obedience to the powers 
that be into an intimation that the government then existing was recom- 
mended to the perpetual allegiance of those who were hearers, or of their 
descendants after them. We think, on the other hand, that the “ setting 
free,”’ so often mentioned in Scripture as the grand result of Christianity, 
is not to be interpreted in the narrow, miserable sense of a setting free from 
this or that earthly thraldom. We do not presume to go deeply into this 
subject, but we enter a protest against this, tho whole spirit of this book, 
and have one or two remarks to make upon some of its striking peculiari. 
ties. 

It is dedicated “to all who hate Tyranny, revere Humanity, believe in 
progress, and follow Christ”—a very high sounding, but at the same time 
a most irreverent and foolish jumble. 
hate Tyranny? Who are its admirers or defenders? Where are its ad- 
vocates? Mr. Magoon will be much puzzled to find them. By Humani- 
ty we havea right to presume that the human race is intended; and if 
the author may be congratulated on his reverence for his fellows, this 
reverential feeling was not known to Him who pronounced the human 
heart “deceitful above all things and desperately wicked.” We are, 
and desire to be, on the best footing with our fellow mortals—but as for 
reveriug them in the mass, that is really a very different question. The 
belief in progress is a very cant phrase; and no one with this very book 
before him could deny that it is exceedingly rapid. Here we stop, and 
had the author simply addressed his book to professing Christians, we 

might not have presumed to criticise it. Asit is, his mingling political mat- 
ter with religion will lay him open to some severe handling, or we are 
much mistaken. 

In th» free and easy style of his dedication, he announces his creed in 
two pithy sentences. He says, Ist. “I believe in Jesus Christ—2d. I be- 
lieve in no one else, as having the slightest authority over the personal 
freedom and religious rights of mankind.” Should the author chance to 
transgress the law, he will probably find somebody also interfering con- 
siderably with his personal freedom, however he may deny authority to 
Congress, Legislature, President, judge, jailor, or policeman. 

We have alluded to the irreverence that characterises this volume. A 
singular specimen of it is found over against page 1, where ona separate 
leafare given short quotations from various authorities, to whose opin- 
ions Mr. Magoon, we presume, desires to call attention. After the usual 
manner, the quotation is printed in ordinary type, and the source, wlicnce 
it is derived, in italics. They are fivein number; and are thus set down. 
Chillingworth—Ranke—De Tocqueville—Les Conventionnels—Jesus Christ. 
No wonder that “the republican character of Jesus Christ” forms the 
subject of one third of the book ! 

Mr. Magoon is a man of talent and learning, we can see by his book ; 
nor would we impugn his piety. We only desire that his mistaken zeal 
may be checked, his respect for humanity lowered, and his respect for 
Divinity elevated. His doctrines may tend to make very strong republi- 


had but will bring very few stray sheep into the fold of the Good Shep- 
erd. 


Where is the man who does not 


Monasterigs OF TRE Levant. By the Hon. R. Curzon, Jun. New 


This is the posi- } 








Che Albion. 


York. 1849. G.P. Putnam. Whilst the increased facilities of travel 
and the exhaustion of European topics of interest have caused thousands 
of tourists to explore the wonders of the East, books descriptive of its 
scenery, inhabitauts, and antiquities have been poured from the press 
in a perfect flood. “‘ Eothen,” “The Crescent and the Cross,” Thackeray’s 
smart little “ Journey from Cornhill to Cairo,” narratives of adventures 
by the score, and of discoveries by the dozen, pickings from the diaries 
of Martineau the political economist, of Lord Lindsay the Christian Art- 
ist, and of Lord Cas'lereagh the good-humoured, lively man of the world 
—these, we say, instead of satisfying the public appetite for every thing 
Oriental, have but stimulated and develcped it. Mr. Curzon, another 
scion of a noble house, has shown, in tha volume under notice, that aris- 
tocrats can do something else besides gamble and take their idle pleasure. 
He has struck out into a somewhat novel path, for though visits to the 
Monasteries of the East have been inci+entally described by many trav- 
ellers, he has hit upon the happy idea of penning from his own notes an 
account of the most remarkable, linking his descriptions together with 
scraps of lively and pleasant adventure. 

The Monks of old, whose monasteries are yet tenanted in the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, chose, for personal security, the most inac- 
cessible situations for planting themselves and their altars. Hence a 
Monastery in the East is almost certain to be iu itself one of the most at- 
tractive of objects, being picturesquely situated in the most command- 
ing position; in addition to which it is usually tenanted by a class 
of men cut off from much intercourse with the world, and affording a pe- 
culiar study of human nature to the observant and intelligent traveller. 
The Monasteries of Mont Athos figure largely in Mr. Curzon’s book, and 
furnish abundant material for descriptien. The author writes ina simple, 
unpretending style, with an evident relish for antiquarian lore, but with 
nothing of the wearisomeness of the pedant. The book is well got up, 
and illustrated with woodcuts, some copied from the author’s own 
sketches, one, of a very remarkable scene, from a drawing by Viscount 
Eastnor. 


Last Leaves or American History. By Emma Willard. New 
York, 1849. Ibid.—We notice thereceipt of this small and neat looking 
volume, without any intention of examining it or expressing an opinion on 
its merits. It professes to contain a history of the Mexican war, and an ac- 
count of California from its first discov.ry to the present time. The sub- 
ject, especially the former portion, is so purely American, that it lies out 
of our province, and as to the latter, we have to devote quite enough 
space to the record of its present state. Ina short preface the authoress 
observes, with truth, that history is often written for the glorification of 
individuals, and adds that she has striven carefully to avoid this common 
error. 


Tue History or Cuarces Il. By Jacob Abbott. New York, 1849. 
Harpers.—This is another of Mr. Abbott’s excellent series of historical 
portraits, drawn, we believe, from the most authentic sources, and put 
out in a very attractive furm for the use of young people. Whilst we 
have repeatedly commended the design and execution of this series, we 
must express a hope that it will not run on ad infinitum, the tendency to 
which is one of the faults of theday. The publishers, however, in this 
instance, have very wisely abstained from numbering the successive 
numbers. 


Living Orators in America. By E.L Magoon. New York. 1849. Baker 
§ Scribner.—We have had occasion to speak above in terms so disparag- 
ing of a book by the author of the volume before us, that we are sincere- 
ly glad of an opportunity, as it were in the same breath, to make the 
amende. It must indeed have been a labour of love to put together the 
records of the distinguished men who constitute the living orators of 
America, to weigh with discrimination their various claims on public ad- 
miration, and tg select such choice specimens of their eloquence as 
might confirm the view taken of their respective and distinctive qualities. 
This Mr. Magoon has done: and this, well done aud by a man of talent, 
cannot fail to make a book full of interest and information. The author 
evidently likes pithy phrases and marked characteristics, He even 
makes separate niches for his heroes, Jabels each, and claps his orator 
therein. His countrymen will decide whether this be done with truth 
and fairness. At least, it was a bold attempt to discriminate so nicely. 
Nine orators figure on the list, each, like the nine muses, identified with 
a certain course, or described by a meaning adjective. Here they are, 
and that they are a stalwart set’one need not be aa American to avow. 
The art of public speaking is so familiarised to the public of this land, 
that none but giants in intellect or mighty masters of language can rise 
to acknowledged pre-eminence. This list will give at a glance, not only 
the subjects of whom Mr. Magoon treats, but also his mode of treating 
them. Daniel Webster, the logician—Edward Everett, the rhetorician— 
Henry Clay, the politician—John C. Calhoun, the metaphysician—Gvorge 
M’ Duffie, the impetuous—Lewis Cass, the courteousx—Thomas H. Benton, 
the magisterial—William C. Preston, the inspired declaimer—Thomas Cor- 
win, the natural orator. One thick volume, we!l printed in large type, 
contains all this attractive matter. 

Byron’s Works.—G. Viriue.—The second number of the illustrated 
e lition is out, and will have its due attention from those who lack a copy 
of the great poet’s works. 





Books Recetvep. Godey’s Ladys’ Book, for May. H. Long & Bro.—The 
Calvary Pastoral, with comments, a tract for the times. Berford § Co. 





FINE ARTS. 


Wasuineton’s Inavaurat Appress, John Neale.—A new engraving 
froma picture by T. H. Matteson, representing the above popular sub- 
ject, has just been issued. Itis from the burin of Mr. H. 8. Sadd, whose 
mezzotints are well known to our readers. Mr. Matteson deserves great 
credit for his very difficult task of giving pictorial effect to an assemblage 
of men in the ungainly garments thet our forefathers wore. Washington's 
figure, though perhaps too slim, has more of spirit and expression than 
we usually find in his portraits; and the groups are well put together, 
whilst individuality is distinctly preserved. Likenesses are here found 
of many men eminent in the early history of the United States, including 
James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, John Rutledge, John Adame, Philip 
Livingston, and Fisher Ames. This engraving will probabiy have a rapid 
sule. Our readers mostly know that Washington’s first Inaugural Ad- 
dress was delivered April 30, 1789, in the otd City Hall of New York. 

Tue Art-JournaL. G. London and New York.—The March 
and April numbers of this attractive publication are full of interest. The 
Vernon Gallery, the receut munificent gift of Mr. Vernon to the British 
nation, forms a series of exquisite engravings that are alone worth the 
price of the Journal. The March number contains a charming print 
after Uwins, ‘‘ The Chapeau de Brigand,” representing a coquettish little 
girl who was sitting for her likeness in the painter's studio, but being 
left alone for a few minutes, ransacked his collection, and dressed her- 
self out in sundry quaint articles of Italian male and female costume, that 
the artist had gathered together in his travels. He was so struck with 
her picturesque air when he re-entered his studio, that he could not re- 
sist sketching her; and very cleverly has he done it. There is also a 
rural scene by Gainsborough, in his best style, and the usual variety of 
illustrations, designs for manufacturers, information touching Art and 
Artists, and in short every thing that its title might seem to imply. The 
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April namber contains “ The Fall of Claredon” alter Ward, one of Stan 
field’s admirable marine views, and a restoration of some of the eques- 
trian bas reliefs from the frieze of the Parthenon. 





THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER, PUPIL, ANDSUCCESSOR OF 
MADAME PASTA. 
A London paper of the 11th ult., thas speaks of a new debutante at the 
o'd Italien Opera. 


At length we have a worthy successor to Madame Pasta; and those 
characters, such as Medea, which require for their perfect embodiment a 
rare combination of majesty, wud passion, and tenderness, aud for their 
proper vocalization a voice of great compass and flexibility, equally per- 
tect in the middle as in the upper and lower register, and capable of ex- 
pressing every phase of passion, from the most pathetic tenderness and 
the most heartrending anguish to the furious bursts of anger, of hatred, 
and of revenge, may again resume their places in the operatic repertoire. 
Mademoiselle Parodi, the pupil and adopted daughter of Pasta, made her 
debut here ast evening in the character of Norma, and we certainly are 
no longer surprised at the furore she created at Palermo and at the anxiety 
of the Palermitans to retain her among them. Sach an actress and sin- 
ger has not appeared since the daysot Pasta Mademoiselle Parodi is 
somewhat above the middle height, with features of great mobility, and 
capable of every variety of expression. Her eyes are magnificent, and 
her mouth full of expression, her figure is commanding, her manners dig - 
uified and majestic—dignity and majesty are with her the prevailin 
characteristics of the part, and therefore when, as in the scenes wit 
Adalgisa and with her children, passion bursts through all those restraints 
by which her strong will has hitherto kept it down, and the priestess is 
overcome by the woman, the intensity of the passion is increased tenfold 
by the contrast, and Norma is all the more awe-inspiring in these impas- 
sioned scenes, from the contrast which they preseat with the usual ma- 
jestic dignity which on other occasions she preserves. It was impossible 
to behold her for an instant without feeling that at length we had discover- 
ed a greatactress. In the opening scene, in which she appears with her 
long jet black hair escaping from underneath her tiara aud flowing over 
her shoulders, her majestic mien, her dignified step, her features bearin 
an expression of the most intense devotion, and with an under-current 0 
human passion ready to burst forth, she seemed the very priestess of 
that strange and mysterious religion whose temples were the cromlechs, 
and whose bible was the stars. 

The Casta Diva was given with the intensity of devotion of one who 
believed in the faith which she professed. There was no attempt at the 
introduction of any mere ornamental vocalization, but it was the heartfelt 
address of a true believer to the deity of her worship. The change of 
expression of her features and of her manner in the cabaletta which im- 
mediately follows, “Ah bello a me ritorna,” was most admirable, and 
stamped her at once as an artiste not only of the greatest genius, but as 
one possessed of the power of fully embodying and developing the eon- 
ceptions of that genius ; her features were lit up with an almo.-t girl-like 
joy, and nothing could exceed the beauty and delicacy of her manner of 
rendering this exquisite air. The applause was rapturous; an encore 
was demanded, aud on her quitting the stage she was again called for 
and again greeted with the greatest enthusiasm. In the concluding scene 
of the first act, in which she denoances Pollio, never have we seen the 
expression of mingled indiguation and scora more admirably delineated. 
The expression of concentrated rage and contempt with which she rushes 
towards him; the peculiar tone of the voice, almost choked by the in- 
tensity of the emotion, trembling and hoarse as it were with passion, 
were eftects which, since the days of Edmund Kean, no artiste has dared 
attempt until they were attempted last night by Parodi; and Edmund 
Kean, in his most palmy days, was never more true to nature, never more 
etlective, never more successful. Of living artistes one, and only one, 
could have acted this magnificent scene as Parodi acted it last night—and 
that one is Pasta. i 

The scene in which she contemplates the murder of her children was 
also a perfect triumph of histrionic art. There was sometbing horribly 
fascinating ia the manner in which she screwed her coursge to the stick- 
ing place ; and then the sudden revulsion of feeling, the tremor of terror 
that came over that maddened mother as she started back in horror on 
beholding those sleeping children and recollecting that she was their 
mother, was a perfect triumph of histrionic art. Again were we remind- 
ed of the glorious triumphs of Edmund Kean ; again were we reminded 
of the equally glorious triumphs of Pasts; and it is but justice to Parodi 
to say, that she did not suffer one jot by the reminiscences which she had 
evoked, and the comparison which those reminiscences had excited. 

We have been so carried away by our admiration of the transcendent 
powers of Parodi as an actress that we have not as yet paid honour due 
to her vocal merits. Her voice is of great power, great flexibility, and 
extraordinary compass, bearing a very great resemblance, in all points, 
to the voice of Pasta. In her lower tones her voice is a contralto of great 
power and richness. There is about her lower tones that peculiar gush- 
ing quality which constitutes the great charm of a contralto voice, while 
her middle and upper notes are clear, silver-like, powerful, and capable 
of every variety and shade of expression, from the soft sound, “ there’s 
nothing liyes ’twixt it and silence,” to the most powerful tones of the 
most brilliant bravura. Parodican sing whatever Pasta could sing, what- 
ever Malibran could sing, and she possesses this advantage over Mali- 
bran, there is no defect in the middle tones of her voice. Throughout the 
whole compass of her register there is neither break nor defect, and the 





middle notes are as perfect as are the upper or the lower. The exquisite 
quality and the great flexibility of her voice, and the delicate taste and 
discriminating judgment by which she directs the perfect command 
which she has attained over it, were delightfully manifested by the admi- 
rable manner in which she gave the far-famed‘ Deh! con te.” Never 
have we heard this delicious morceau more exquisitely given than it was 
given lastnight by Mdlle. Parodiand Madame Giuliani. It was one of 
the most tasteful, delicate, perfect pieces of vocalization ever heard. The 
last scene, “ the crowning act of the tragedy,” was also the crowning act 
of the triumph of Mademoiselle Parodi. 

*To fully appreciate this marvellous piece of tragic acting, the eye should 
be kept constantly fixed on the artiste. so that not the slightest change of 
expression of feature should be missed. With Mademoiselle Parodi it is 
the countenance that tells the tale. The voice, the music, aye, we may 
almost say the gestures, are but auxiliaries (most important auxiliaries, 
we admit, but still only om ga to the mind mirrored in the features. 
Never was that mind more clearly expressed than it was by Parodi in 
** Quest ora orrenda”—it was indeed “ ora orrenda.”” The whole scene 
with Pollio was one of the most heart-rending pathos. There was some- 
thing terrific about the impassioned, operatic energy with which she sum 
moned the priest to hear her confession, which contrasted most etfectu-- 
ally with the soft despairing pathetic tone and utter prostration of pride 
and evergy and strength with which she utters her self-denunciation “ E 
Norma.” The pathetic pleading with Oroveso which follows was agoni- 
sing, and when the curtain fell, all present felt that they had assisted at 
the début of one who is destined henceforth to reign the Queen of lyrical 
tragedy, and to revive that school of dignified, yet impassioned acting, 
which left the Italian stage with Pasta. 

Great as she is as a vocalist, it is as a lyric tragedian rather than as a mere 
vocalist that Parodi should be regarded. She possesses the marvellous 
facuity of producing great effects by easy and natural means. She gives 
full etfect to every phrase and every word; every attitude is classical 
and dignified ; every pose is finished and graceful, and every gesture has 
meaning in it. She was called for, as we have mentioned, at the conclu- 
sion of her opening scena. She was again called fur at the conclusion of 
the frst act, and three times at the conclusion of the opera, and bouquets 
inuamerable were showered on her. Lablache was the Oroveso, aud he 
was as great (inevery sense of the word) as ever. Madame Giuliani was 
the Adalgisa, and never have we seen the part of Adalgisa nearly so well 
sustained, either vocally or histrionically, as it was by Madame Giuliani. 
Bordas was the Pollio, and sang and acted excellently. The music of 
this part is within the compass of his voice, and he gave it therefore with 
correct intonation and with great sweetness. The choruses were per- 
fection, and the orchestra, under the able direction of Balfe, did full just- 
ice to the beautifally expressive music of Bellini. Taken asa whole, the 
opera ot Norma has never been more perfectly presented. The house 
was crowded. , 

Our readers may be interested by the following sketch of the history of 
this young and successful artist :— 


She was born at Genoa, in 1827. Her father isa retired and pensioned 
employé of the Sardinian Government. Bo early did she display natural 
musical gifts, that at twelve years of age she was placed by her parents 
in the Musical Institute of Genoa, under Maestro Celli, from which she 
was removed to the tuition of a prof. ssor of celebrity in the same city, 
Maestro Degola. In 1844 she had exhausted the lore of these masters, 
and was taken by her mother to Milan, to study under Felice Ronconi. 
She had not been many days in the capital of Lombardy, when she hap- 
pened to be heard at a private concert by the husband of Pasta, who 
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‘was so much struck by the resemblance of her vocal gifts to those of bis 
renowned consort, that the following morning he hurried back to his 
villa at Como to tell Pasta that he had heard a young singer in whom 
her voice and dramatic spirit were revived. Pasta repaired to Milan to 
ify the curiosity her husband had excited. Sach an impression did 
young musical pupil produce upon her, that she employed every 
means to persuade Madame Parodi to leave hee daughter under her care 
and return to her family at Genoa. Madame Parodi consented. Pasta 
took her danghter with her to her villa at Como, and from that time she 
became her pupil and adopted daughter, Felice Ronconi, it is true, 
having complained of being deprived of a pupil whose success he expected 
to derive an addition to his fame, Pasta could not resist his entreaties ; 
but she returned with Parodi to Milau, and gave her lessous at the same 
time as the professor, and soon withdrew her once more to Como, where 
she remai for a whole year without returning to Milan. The young 
Parodi, who has four brothers and three sisters, anxious to contribute as 
soon as possible to the support of her father and mother with their numer- 
ous family, determined to appear ou the stage ou the first opportunity. 
The “ Fiera di Bergamo,” one of those united festivals of commerce and 
of music so peculiar to Italy, presented her the first opportnnity of début, 
and Pasta finding she cou!d not prevent the departure of her adopted 
daughter, conferred upon her all the ornaments she had worn when en- 
acting the queen of lyrical tragedy; the tiara, zone, and girdle of Medea— 
the crown, the mantle, and golden sickle of Norma. Thus armed and 
encouraged, and heralded by the old friends of Pasta, Parodi’s success at 
Bergamo was one of those scenes of fanatismo only beheld in Italy. 
From all quarters of the fatherland of song she received otfers of eu- 
t, and she appeared successively at La Spezia, the Teatro Nuova, 
at Florence, and the Argentina, at Rome. From thence she was engaged 
to appear at the Great Theatre at Palermo. Once there, so much did the 
Palermitans delight in her talent, that they made every concession to pre- 
vent her leaving ; and there she stilllingered antil the insurrection broke 
out. She was obliged then to take refuge with the French consul, and 
other official personages, for twenty-two days, on board a Sardinian ship 
in the roads, and was witness to the continuous sceue of conflict, carnage 
and destruction that ensued. I¢isasingular tact, characteristic of all- 
overruling passion for music amongst these enthusiastic people of the 
south, that the same evening that the citadel and the last bastion were 
taken by the insurgeuts, amidst a scene of destruction of property, and 
still more af human life, which eveu the official papers in Parliament have 
so strongly recorded, the Palermitans sent a boat and adeputation to fetch 
their favourite singer trom on board the Sardinian man-of-war; and that 
very night, when the streets were scarcely passable from rains, an im- 
mense crowd assembled to hear Parodi sing Norma. ‘The spirit of the 
dream of liberty at Palermo soon changed ; the advance of the royal army 
drove away all the illusions of peace and pursuits of pleasure. Parodi 
returned to Pasta, at Como, on her way to visither family. She received 
mauy offers of engagements—some from London, others from Spain, from 
the Grand Opera of St. Carlo, Nuples, &c. But these offers were all re- 
fused ; Mddle. Paredi having, in the mean time, been betrothed to the 
Duke de 8 ,& marviage long resisted by his relatives, whose con- 
sept reached her at Palermo. However, after a few months occur- 
red the reverses of Charles Albert—the devastation of all Italy by intes- 
tine war. In consequence of this war, the contemplated marriage was 
again put off. Parodi determined to return once more to the stage, aud 
accepted an engagement from her Majesty’s Theatre. Malle. Parodi is 
twenty-two years of age, of stature rather above the middle size. Her 
form and features are admirably adapted to the stage. She is an ener- 
getic actress and impassioned singer; and the resemblance of her voice 
to that of the never to-be-forgotien Pasta is singalarly striking. The in- 
teregf the latter took in her pupil has induced her to write several letters, 
cep ining admirable precepts, which prove how deeply this noble prima 
donna h investigated the resources of her art, and how admirably she 
reasoned on its philosophy. (Here is one, which all actors and singers 
might study with advantage. —Ed. Ald.) 








“My dearchild,—I am transported with pleasure by the description given me 
of your most fortunate dédnit. hat delicious commotion you must feel in think- 
ing ofthe happiness you are shedding in the minds of your good father and your 
family : this is the real reward which is found in our career, andtruly it is a 
balm which falls from heaven, and leaves a remembrance the sweeter as time can- 
not efface it. Your successes has spread far and wide, for 1 have here by me 
the offers of engagement from Maestro Costa, Director of Covent Garden Theatre, 
in London ; from the impresarii of Naples and Barcelona, &c., which I keep un- 
til you arrive. Thou mayest imagine how agitated I was, were it only with think- 
ing that you were gving to England--that country which is so dear to me, which I 
love as my own fatherland. Oh, why am [ not permitted to visit once more before 
I die, and in thy company, my child? Now, I beg of thee, in thy letter, when 
thou hast tendered me the proofs of thy affection, to speak to me of thy progress— 
since, under the fostering warmth of applause, like plants in their genial natu- 
ral temperament, talent developes all its beautiful energy—at least, when the 
soul is sound, and the mind virtuous, like thine. Such influence in you has 
increased the love of study, after which the inspirations are not only more 
beautiful and more prompt, but more truthful, and do not allow the sincere lyrical 
votary to fall into triviality. 

“ How happy I am to find that in practice, in the duo trials of the stage, thou 
hast ado soll oxy precepts , that thou hast remembered that nature and truth must 
be of all things studied ; and that thou hast been a severe judge, despising syco- 
oa and treacherous praise of all thou hast executed, vocally and dramatically. 

ith what pain I have seen other young singers of greatest hope, in the hour of 
their maturity, fall into vocal and dramatic exaggeration—a poison which intro- 
duces itself into the whole lyrical system under the cover of false and unmerited 
applause, which cheats actors more readily, as it awakens all their self love, and 
upsets their caution. They forget that, on the stage, as in society, it is far 








more important to study personal dignity, than to excite passing admiration by 
trickery. They abuse energy by grimace—they employ abrupt gestures and phys- 
ical resources, which, if they may sometimes attract questionable and unreflecting 
applause, disturb the full and truthful evolvement of the vocal organ—forgetting 
that the strongest dramatic expression can be rendered by the look, the counte- 
nance, and the hand. How deeply I feel these circumstances must be obvious, 
when thou rememberest that [ abandoned my career, although it had been so for- 
tunate, a few years before its natural termination, hecenset could not attain and 
reproduce those beauties and excellences which render our art truly divine, Not 
all the sounds and tones I could command would express the depth of sentiment. 
the truth of passion, which I felt. Thus many phrases remained imperfect. I 
suffered deeply from this, and it appeared to me as if each day I was getting more 
distant from perfection. Now I am consoled, for I live in your triumphs.” 





At the rival house, the Covent Garden Royal Italian Opera, two débu- 
tantes also appeared, the first of whom was mentioned in this city a few 
months since as having been engaged by Mr. Fry for the Astor Place es- 
tablishment. Their success is thus recorded. 


The English vocalist, Miss Catherine Hayes, made her first appearance 
in this country last night, as the heroine of Linda di Chamouni, an opera 
in which she has won her principal laurels at the Scala and elsewhere. 
We are glad to record her complete success, for the fame of an English 
artist abroad is generally a doubtful thing, and experience has but too 
often proved the cruel and disappointing worthlessness of prefatory ru- 
mour. But Miss Hayes is an exception to this unfortunate rule, She is, 
happily, a vocalist of great merit, and very likely to achieve a lasting and 
profitable reputation in this country. In Italy she has, for some three 

ears past, been a leading favourite ; and for two seasons, we are in- 
ormed she filled the situation of prima donna at Vienna, where vocal pre- 
tensions, it is well known, are judged with severity. The appearance of 
Miss Hayes is agreeable. She is fortified by nature with a pretty, pre- 
possessing face, Irish in its cast, with the advantagevus accompaniment of 
an elegant, though slender, figure. Her voice is a suprano of considerable 
range, extremely sweet in quality, though somewhat hard when forcibly 
exerted. Her accomplishments as an executant are highly creditable to 
her industry; she has nothing to achieve in this respect, tor she delivers 
fiorituri with the most perfect ease—delicacy and finish not being want- 
ing to give ber execution the best possible charm. Her first air, “ O luce 
di quest’anima,” although _ under the influence of a very natural 
alarm, did not terminate without establishing the singerin the good graces 
of the auditors, for the qualities to which we have alluded were plainly 
betokened, me oy with the rare and invaluable essential of exact into- 
nation. The duet in the second act, “ Al bel destin,” is ealculated to dis- 
play a soprano vocalist very brilliantly, and Miss Hayes met the exigen- 
cies of the case to admiration, and deserved the applause that the effort 
brought down. The music—what there is of it— belonging to the third 
act, when Linda returns to her native village crazed and heart-broken, 
was alsv intelligently rendered, and completed the interest of a very 
charming performance. 

As an actress Miss Hayes is not remarkable ; but she nevertheless gives 
an attractive embodiment to one of the prettiest and most fascinating of 
operatic heroines. Grace and softness are her nataral characteristics, 
and to fill such parts as the one under notice seems to be her true profes- 
sional destiny. The young contralto, Mdlle. de Meric, likewise made ber 
début upon this occasion, and shared with Miss Hayes the bonours of the 
evening. Her success was equally unmistakeable. Such an exquisite 
voice could not well fail to gratify the ear of the listener, but independ- 
ently of the physical satisfaction thus established, the vocalist betrayed 
great tasteand feeling, trom which the best auguries may be deduced. 

he has the advantage of singing her first air behind the scenes, and her 
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delivery of this delicious pensive morceau was consequently undamaged 
by the terror incident to an initiatory trial before a new audience, and 

repared the way for the subsequent ballata, “ Per sua Madre,” in which 
~ rich and sympathetic voice, and purity and earnestness of style, were 
developed still more openly. The larghetto, in the duet between her and 
Miss Hayes, in the second act, was a!so touchingly sung. That this 
young lady will prove to the house an acquisition of no mean value, we 
think was abundantly proved last night, when the expectations which 
her recent attempts at Paris gave rise to were fully realised. Mdille. de 
Meric is the daughter of Madame Meric Lalande, a prima donna who sang 
at herMajesty’s Theatre afew yearsago contemporaneously with Donzelli. 

Tamburini, who appeared or the first time this season, played Autonio 
—one of his finest characters, though hitherto unknown in it in this 
country. His making up was perfoct ; and his acting in the second act, 
when he discovers his daughter under the supposed protection of a se- 
ducer, was extraordinarily effective. The lover was personated by Salvi, 
and the Marquis by Tagliafico. The former gave the sentimental airs 
with his accustomed taste and refinement ; and the latter exhibited some 
serviceable dramatic bustle. 





OUR MINISTERS. 
Readers will make some reservations and allowances, according to 
their own political views, in the following clever but caustic sketches, 
which we find in a late London paper. 


It is an exasperating thing, it might make a spectator of a cricket- 
match turn misanthrope through contempt for his species, to see a player 
misa a fine ball; but to see him do it time after time, and never hit—to 
see all his colteagues do the same—provokes a just indignation against 
such disgrace to their kind. You cannot witness the scene and abstain 
from picking to pieces the character of the players. Now surely no set 
of men ever had such an innings as the present Ministers—such a clear 
field, such fine blowing weather, such capital balls: yet every stroke is 
a miss. ae ie a timid game, and venture only when there is noth- 
ing to be gained by it. Accordingly, you pick to pieces the character of 
the men—excellent men, no doubt, in the bosom of their families, but 
exasperating performers on a public ground. And the review of the 
men quite accounts for the failure of the party. 

Look at the leader, Lord John Russell; a most estimable man, whose 
character is patent to all the world. Lord John is a model of an English 
gentleman—only without any John-Bullishness of contour, and therefore 
without many things that belong to that exterior. He isintelligent, high- 
ly educated, well versed in English history—he has written some first- 
class exercises on that theme—spirited, sensitive, and kind-hearted. He 
can read you a page in history with due emphasis aud discretion, after 
the most received plan, and will compose you a theme upon it that would 
extort the highest certificates from the College of Preceptors. He is 
very proud to find the House of Bedford mentioned so often; and he is 
thoroughly convinced that the country which produced the said House of 
Bedford must be the finest country in the world—the prize country, re- 
warded by its own virtue in the possession of that house. He is a staunch 
advocate of the free institutions which have produced the House of Bed- 
ford. Heisarevolutionist on occasions, and goes along with the noble 
Barons who extorted the Charter from King John ; nay, with the Coun- 
try Gentlemen who dictated the Bill of Rights: but in matters of revo- 
lution he draws the line at Barons and Country Gentlemen. The House 
of Bedford, in his person, completed the political trinity by vouchsafing 
the Reform Bill—event enough for this age. There he rests his political 
fame. Itis most disgusting to see the vulgar ingratitude which makes 
men impatientto get beyond that ; but the “ardor prava jubentium 
civium” is a classic text for historical theses. Lord John is a kind man 
and a philosopher, and he forgives his fellow countrymen. Patience is 
the great political virtue. Let the rabble baw! freely, and it will change 
its tale; the ebb-tide will restore the balance disturbed by the flood. 
Nothing more is wanted. England is a glorious nation : it has produced 
Queen Elizabeth, Lord Bacon, Jolin Milton, and Lord William Russell ; 
John Hampden, and Dr. Hampden, mitred by a Russell; Charles James 
Fox, and Francis Duke of Bedford, whose statue is in Russell Square ; it 
is swayed by Queen Victoria, and governed by Lord John Rassell, assist- 
ed by Earl Grey, son of the late Earl Grey, and Sir George Grey, nephew 
of the late Earl Grey. 

The English are a free people; and discussion, being quite free, is 
very animated. Ireland is very poor and turbulent: she always has 
been so. All these facts are history; it is thus Lord John Russell reads 
it. Persons who don’t read history, but only the newspapers, are going 
faster, or going back, or going on one side. Lord John smiles. Dema- 
gogues fall in with those wild ideas; so do some statesmen. The Duke 
of Wellington says that men not used to good society are not suited to 
hold commissions in the Army, because the unaccustomed wine at mess 
gets into their heads; Lord John sees that men who are elevated to the 
rank of statesmen, without being well born, are liable to have their 
heads affected. It isasign of plebian birth. He is never so, Other 
men are; they are not members of the House of Bedford, or of any 
other “‘ house,” except the House of Commons. But he is proud to see 
how our institutions enable the man of humble origin to attain the high- 
est posts of the state, and it is with magnanimity that he encounters the 
consequences of that freedom which the House of Bedford has done so 
mnch to maintain. Lord William Russell suttered for it at the block, aud 
Lord John Russell would do the same; only that nowadays we are too 
polite to use such filthy modes of enforcing noble responsibilities. All 
these troublesome incidents of statesmanship are history: it always bas 
been so, and always ought to be. The wise statesman sits on high and 
moderates all; Lord John is doing so: it only requires the * application 
from time to time of plans suited to the occasion;’ and there is always 
somebody at hand to provide a little plan when it is wanted. People 
blame him: great statesmen always are blamed; their country is always 
ungrateful: but these things do not move him, at least not much; he 
looks to posterity to do him justice, and to the fature historian of the lives 
of British statesmen. That is all: there is nothing else going forward in 
the world, nothing extraordinary—only another volume of history brew- 
ing just like the whole set. 

Of course there is no moving such a man: you might as well invite 
Sheriff Alison to compose a New Atlantis or a third volume te Cosmos. 
Headed by Lord John, the Cabinet is set to go by the week, like an 
eight-day clock. 

He has excellent lieutenants. Sir George Grey, nephew of the late 
Ear! Grey, is a most respectable Minister, and a great speaker. He can 
pour out all the usual reasons for any usual measure, with surprising flu- 
ency, in a very agreeable voice, with the oratory of a perfect gentleman. 
‘He is at once a sound Liberal—a Whig strong iu language and careful in 
conduct, and a sound lawyer—who can imagine no departure from the 
rule of lawyers. 

Sir Charles Wood, son-in-law of the late Earl Grey, is Lord John’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: a most useful and creditable colleague; a 
sterner man than Sir George, and less pleasing in speech ; more hard- 
spoken, as befits a hard-headed man; quite up, too, in political economy 
and parish thrift; able to “ answer” anybody with a crushing common- 
place, and always well informed as to the last price of stocks ; quite a 
financier. It was edifying to see how Mr. Cobden’s sub-imaginative 
budget was dashed to pieces as it was borne by the stream of time 
against the pier-head of Sir Charles’s moveless officialism. A safe man 
is Sir Charles, no bolter; though be will “dress up” a budget as well as 
any Chancellor for the House, and speak as Liberal a speech at public 
dinner or hustings as Mr. Coppock or Mr. Prout. 

Earl Grey—ay, there’s the rub. Earl Grey, son of the late Earl Grey, 
must be in the Ministry, and he is. He is one of the family party. He 
is a very constitutional man, although he does talk Liberalism, or has 
talked it, with the best. His temper, indeed, is infirm; but that seems 
to be a constitutional iufirmity—in the medical, not the political sense of 
“constitutional.” Lord Grey is by some accounted arrogant; but then 
he is Earl Grey of Howick. Occasionally he has extravagant projects ; 
but he always retracts them. He looks very impracticable, but he is 
much more negative than he looks; yet he speaks boldly, and could iil 
be spared in the House of Lords, if it were only to be pitted against Lord 
Stanley. And Lord Stanley’s high Tory politics are truly useful to Lord 
Grey, especially in Colonial topics ; they enable him to seem still quite 
Liberal. 

Some inconvenience arises when the head of an active department is 
confined to the House of Lords, as he is then obliged to have a spokes- 
man in the chamber where public business is chiefly transacted ; dis- 
qualified for admission te the Commons, Lord Grey must have his proxy 
there; and the increased exigencies of Colonial affairs have dragged that 
proxy into unexpected prominence. Mr. Hawes was a leading iuhabi- 
tant of Lambeth; then Member for his native place, and rather formidable 
to mere Whig Ministers from a certain Dissenting turn, which gave him 
influence ; he was invited to take office, and has fallen in well with es- 
tablished modes. He has taken a very intelligent view of the under- 
standing on which he was invited, and knows all the ditference between 
being Member and Minister; Lambeth wants certain things, and Mr. 





Hawes supplies them. He suits his merchandise to his market ; he knows 


to court, in the same costume. He is Lord Grey’s Under Secretary ; and 
Lord Grey is well pleased with him on the whole, though he does bully 
him now and then. It is an awkward circumstance, that when it is ne- 
cessary for the House of Commons to believe what Mr. Hawes says, it 
has to be repeated by Sir George Grey ; but Mr. Hawes is @ very hon- 
ourable man, though uot of any “ house” except a commercial house in 
Lambeth ; and he is always faithful to his trust. The country may not 
trust him, bat Lord Grey does. 

Lord Palmerston’s position is peculiar—it is merely personal. That he 
is the ablest diplomatist in Enrope, is proved by the fect that he always 
puts the affairs with ~yhich he has to deal in the same state. It is like 
that popularly called a “ state of hot water’’—a sort of simmering ferment, 
threatening an explosion. His is a temperament which likes to balance 
on the edge of a precipice—to enjoy arepose spiced by the surprise in 
the countenances around; his chosen bed is a tight-rope, he expatiates 
* stans pede in uno” amid the flash of rockets; he sets one state against 
another, plays with revolution, dallies with treason, and brings Europe 
about his ears; when you think that he is lost in the crash, hey presto! 
like Herr Cline after a struggle with the attraction of gravitation, be stands 
before you in an attitude of graceful and ostentatious aplomb. He would 
not play these tricks, he would not tamper with the affairs of nations, if 
he gravely cared for the weal of his kind and country ; but they are life 
to him. As tight rope dancers can only get along while the band 
makes a noise, so he cannot manceuvre unless there is a stir. It is his way. 
It keeps Lord Grey ia a fidget; and Lord Grey, who is a man of old ‘ra- 
ditions—for his own crotchets are a mere morbid twitching, which pas- 
ses off—cannot see the necessity for admitting the noble adventurer to 
the family party. But Lord Palmerston is too adroit to be snared. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne’s position is still more peculiar. As prin- 
cipal Minister in the House of Lords, it falls to his lot to answer for Lord 
Palmerston ; and the venerable Marquis is a man of still older and more 
steadfast traditions than Earl Grey. Besides, he has antiquated ideas as to 
the dignity of statesmanship. Accordingly, he cannot frame bis lips to talk 
Palmerstonisms in his capacity of extra Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; 
and so the incohesive state of the Cabinet often appears through Lord Land- 
downe’s candour. Lord Lansdowne uneasily remembere the days of 
strong Ministries, and cannot conceal his present discomfort. Political 
death would evidently bea happy releas to him ; but he has not the heart 
to shut the door against the sons of old friends who used to enjoy the hos- 
pitalities of Lansdowne House; although the young fellows do sometimes 
bring strange new companions. 

The Government is formed of these and the like incongruous materials. 
The analysis of the personnel explains the history of its administration: 
unconstucted itself, but ouly pieced together, itcannot constuct. It brings 
in * bills,” according to form, but they are only the simulacra of bills ; 
there is no power in the engine to form a measure of substance. A review 
of the personnel is a review of the session thus far, as it has been of former 
sessions, and will be of the rest of the session, and of future sessions : for 
the Ministry will last for ever. 


As a proper pendent to the foregoing, we have from the same source 
the following summary of the first part of the Parliamentary Session. 


Easter breaks the session with its brief recess, and Parliament adjourns 
for the holydays; as usual, without having earned them by work done. 
The only business of promince in the last few days before the recess has 
been the adjourned debate on the [rish Rate-in-aid Bill, which has just 
attained its second reading. Upon sutferauce ; for the Ministers only get 
along by favour of Sir Robert Peel's patronage, extended to them with a 
cruel magnanimity. But after his speech of Friday last, the rate in aid 
sank toa secondary topic ; his own sketch of a plan tor the redemption of 
the pauperized districts forming the real topic, both within the House 
and out of doors. His suggestion (which we notice in a separate Paper) 
is distinguished not only fur comprehensiveness and for practical applica- 
tion to the actual wants of Ireland at the present time, but also for the ad- 
mirable manner in which he prepared the Parliamentary mind for it. By 
showing the immense sums which Ireland costs this couatry, for poor-re- 
lief, for soldiers and police, fur paupers migrating to our towns and coun- 
ties—by calling to recollection how poor and turbulent Ireland weakens 
the position of the United Kingdom—He succeeded in imparting to the dis- 
cussion of Irish measures an English interest. Sir Robert Peel speaks in 
the spirit of a thorough union. His speech had an effect on the subse- 
quent part of the discussion formidable to Ministers. Lord Juhn Russell? 
tried to pick small faults; but the feeling of the House was, that the 
Government bill was the little measure, Sic Robert’s the only thing to be 
called a policy before Parliament. Mr. Monsell’s speech, wn ee 
substantial statements of fact, severely rebuked the Premier's invidious 
trifling. Mr. Disraeli tried to make more slashing work, by detecting es- 
sential Haws ; but Mr. Reynolds exposed Mr. Disraeli’s ignorance on mat- 
ters of fact in Ireland, with which he had dealt in a very authoritative 
tone. It may be said that all independeat parties joined in receiving Sir 
Robert Peel’s suggestion as the only piece of statesmanship on the carpet. 
Turning back to review the work done this session, we find the asual 
blank. Less time has been wasted in parliament; there has certainly 
been less of mere talk ; on the whole, Members have joined very credit- 
ably in the effort to keep a check upon idle diffuseness. But the Goveru- 
ment list of measures completed is almost barren. Ireland, offlcially an- 
nounced to have such urgent claims on immediate attention, has received 
£50,000 on account for the distressed unions, and a continuance of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension ; and it will receive this sixpenny rate in aid 
—when the bill passes. The great measure of the Navigation laws, 
mauled and blotched by Mr, Labouchere, incompliance with rea: ons that 
ought to have been known before it was introduced, stands on the re- 
printing as almost a new measure, in a very critical position even in the 
Commons, with small prospect of passing the Lords ; whose Seleci Com- 
mittee have just reported against it. Lore John has tried to make out, this 
week, that Earl Grey and the Colonies are the best of friends: itis a more 
undeniable fact, that the conduct of the Administration in respect to two 
of the colonies, if not more, is under investigation by a select Committee 
of the Commons. 
Unofficial leaders, who were to have done great things, can hardly 
boast of larger results than Ministers. Mr Cobden’s return to town on 
the opening of Parliament was heralded by a flourish as to a vast plan on 
financial reform which he was to enforce—a * national bndget,”’ which he 
was to pit against Sir Charles Wood’s; it is almost forgotten. Mr. Dis- 
raeli was to make agreat Protectionist demonstration, under the name of 
propounding a plan of reforming the local taxation: his plan was nothing 
of the kind, but was simply a proposal to pay half the landowne:s’ rates 
out of the Consolidated Fund! His demonstration did not satisfy his 
clients, and did not alarm his opponets. 
The close of this part of the session leaves the four great parties of the 
state in a very negative position. Ministers are still in office, because no- 
body is trying to oust them: it is their own friends who repeatedly cry, 
“Oh! they must go.” The Protectionists failed in their demonstration, 
and are reduced so low in influence that they are fainto accept any able 
man who will be their officer: Mr. Disraeli is a clever mun, butas new 
to the post of country gentleman as Sir John Tyrell would be to the craft 
of writing a political novel. The Manchester school of retrenchment, 
which was to cut such a figure, is inabeyance. Sir Robert Peel holds a 
balance of parties, but not for any party purpose: he eschews office, and 
his immediate adherents could hardly take it without him. A party of 
the Country is not yet matured. 





Extension or British CommerciaL Intercourse.—Mr. R. Montgom- 
ery Martin, who for several years has been endeavouring to induce her 
Majesty’s Government to open Japan, Corea, Cochin China, and Siam to 
British commerce and enterprise, has just visited some large towns in the 
manufacturing districts of the north of England, in pursuance of direc- 
tions from the Board of Trade, to ascertain the opinions and views of the 
leading merchants and manufacturers on the subject. Oa Monday last he 
visited Leeds, the seat of the woallen cloth manufacture, where a number 
of gentlemen, including bankers, merchants, and manufacturers, assem- 
bled to confer with him. The Mayor of Leeds having taken the chair, 
Mr. Martin entered into a full explanation of the great national object in 
view. He stated, that in the four countries mentioned there are 100,000, 
000 civilized people with whom we have at present no intercourse what- 
ever, excepting a very slight coasting trade, but with whom there is rea- 
sou to believe a profitable trade may be established. He also pointed out 
that in this subject were involved not only a trade directly with those 
countries, but a trade coliaterally with the vast empire of China and the 
adjacent regions, containing about 367,000,000 of inhabitants, a number 
which, added to the 100,000.000 above mentioned, amounted to more than 
half the population of the globe. } 
The mode in which it was proposed to carry out the object of opening 
those markets Mr. Martin explained to be this :—One of her Majesty’s 
frigates to be fitted out as a transport ; her guns to be placed in the hold, 
to avoid exciting suspicion in the minds of tho natives of the countries 
visited that the vessel had gone for belligerent purposes ; her crew to be 
composed of old experienced seamen from the guardships, to be com- 
manded by officers of the Royal Navy, and to be accompanied by survey- 
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‘ng officers whose duty it should be to survey ports and Jay down plans 
for the guidance of oodea vessels on subsequent occasions ; the ves- 
sel to have on board acarge of British manufactures, to be under the care 
of @ superc in whom the owners of the goods have confidence; these 

oods to be conveyed freight-free to the respective ports ; aud whatever 
is received in enekenae for them to be conveyed freight-free home. He 
also explaiued the instructions which would be given to the eavoy having 
charge of the commission, as to proposing and entering into treaties of 
commerce on behalf of this country. At the conclusion of Mr. Martin’s 
statement a conversation took place, and both the object and the mode 
by which it was proposed to carry it out seemed to be generally approved 
by the meeting. Mr. H. C. Marshall moved— 

“Phat this meeting, having heard the statements ot Mr. M. Martin relative A 
opening mercantile intercourse with Japan, Corea, Cochin China, and er. “a 
opinion that the subject is of great national importance, and hereby aut eee is 
Worship the Mayor of Leeds on behalf of this meeting to memorialise the yr 
retary of State for the Foreign Department and the President of the Board o 
Trade, praying that her Majesty's Government will adopt such measures as may 
be ppd te abvieabie to establish a traffic with the four above-named countries, 
and this meeting have no doubt that a sufficiency of assorted goods would be pro- 
vided for a tentative commercial mission in Japan, &c., if such goods were con- 
veyed to the respective countries in one of her Majesty's vessels for the purpose 


of trying the markets, and peaceably effecting the object in view.’ 

Mr. Sykes seconded the resolution, and it passed qe yt 
next resolved, on the proposition of Mr. J. Holdforth, seconded by 
eee — FO for the borough of Leeds and the West Riding of York- 
shire, be requested to co-operate with the representatives of other manufacturing 
districts ia support of the object of the memorial. ded 

Thanks were then voted to Mr. wlartin, and the conference ended.— 
London paper. ’ 5 ; 

Ayatomicat Mopets.—We have had the opportunity of seeing private- 
iy a collection of anatomical models executed by Dr. Auzoux of Paris,— 
and about to be exhibited to the public at the Cosmorama Rooms in Re- 
gent Street. These models are formed of « solid and elastic material, 
which, whilst capable of being moulded into the most delicate forms and 
receiving colours, is almost indestructible—bearing the roughest handling 
without injury. This is not a new invention; and we believe that Dr. 
Auzoux exhibited some of his models in London eighteen er nineteen 
years ago. If we are not mistaken, an anatomic sl model of his execution 
was presected to the Museum of King’s College by the late King William 

the Fourth. The present models are an improvement on those formerly 
shown. They consist of representations of the anatomy of man, of the 
horse, and of someof the lower animals. An idea may be formed of the 
minuteness with which they have been constructed, when we state that 
the figure of the human body is composed of 1,700 distinct pieces. The 
relative positions of the nerves, arteries, muscles, and other stractures 
are very carefully maintained in the models of the human being and the 
horse; and although not believing that they can ever become a substitute 
for dissection to the medical man, we cannot imagine any other plan so 
well adapted to call to memory the fleeting impressions of anatomical 
study a8 the preeent. The models of the inferior animals are also ad- 
mirable of their kind; and being greatly enlarged. are calculated to af- 
ford a much more accurate knowledge of their structure than could be 
attained in any other way. The models of these, like those of the higher 
animals, are taken to pieces. The animals in the collection whose struc- 
ture is thus exemplified, are the suail, the silkworm, the leech, and the 
cockchafer. The model of the last is from Strauss Durckheim’s beauti- 
ful dissections of that insect. As a means of illustrating lectures, or re- 
calling the anatomy of parte where dissection cannot be had recourse to, 
we have seen nothing so effective as Dr. Auzoux’s models. The preseut 
exhibition is attended by Dr. Lemercier, a pupil of Dr. Auzoux; who is 
assisted in his explanations of the structure of the models by Mr. Goad- 
ley—so well known in this country for the accuracy of his minute dissec- 
tions, as well as for his successful method of preserving anatomical pre- 
parations.— London paper. 
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ARREST oF THE ConpE pe MontemoLix.—On the night of the 4th in- 
stant the Conde de Montemolin was arrested at a distance of about a half 
a mile from the frontier of Catalonia by a party of French douaniers, 
who treated him with the utmost consideration, and conducted him to 
Aries, whence he was accomponied to Perpignan by the gendarmerie. 
There he was met by a Freuchman who had studied at Bourges, and had 
become acquainted with the person of the Conde. This individual com- 
municated to the Prefect of Police in Perpignan, who thus ascertained 
the identity, and toook measures for securing the person of the Prince, 
by conducting him to the citadel. The Conde was there lodged in the 
Governor’s apartments, and the three officers who attended him were 
located in the officers’ quarters, On the 5th a telegraphic dispatch was 
transmitted to the Government at Paris, and a courier was sent off tu 
Barcelona with the important news of the capture of the Prince, who 
according to all the accounts received, displayed extraordinary resolu- 
tiou and intrepidity in bis attempt to reach the head-quarter of the gal- 
lant commander-in-chief of his troops. It appears that the Government 
of the Freach Republic has determined to give the Conde a passport for 
whatever place he may desire to proceed to, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion and demands of the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, who, following up 
the system of his Government, was dosirous that the Conde should be 
eubjected to every possible annoyance.—London Post, April 11. 





Taz Great Sea Sernrent.—Another corroboration of a Marine mons- 
ter, unknown to naturalists, is found in the following extract of a com- 
munication to a London paper from an officer of H. 8. Steam Ship 
Plumper, dated Portsmouth, April 10. Though the name is not given in 
print, the circumstance and particulars were forwarded to the Ad. 
iniralty :— * ‘ 

“On the morning of the 3lst December, 1848, in lat. 412° 13° N., and 
long. 12° 31: W., being nearly due west of Oporto, 1 saw a long black 
creature with a sharp head, moving slowly, I should think about two 
knots, through the water, in the north-westerly direction, there being a 
fresh breeze at the time, and some sea on. I could not ascertain its exact 
length, but its back was about twenty feet if not more above the water ; 
and its head, as near as I could judge, from six to eight. I had not time 
to make acloser observation, as the ship was going six knots through 
the water, her head E. half 8., and wind 8.S.E. The creature moved 
across our wake towards a merchant barque on our lee-quarter, and on 
the port tack. I was in hopes she would bave seen it also. The officers 
and men who saw it, and who have served in parts of the world adjacent 
to whale and seal fisheries, and have seen them in the water, declare 
they have neither seen nor heard of any creature bearing the slightest 
resemblance to the one we saw. There was something on its back 
that appeared like a mane, and, as 1t moved through the water kept 
washing about; but before I could examine it more closely, it was too 
far astern,” 


Norwecian Water Tetrscoprs.—How slow we sometimes are in 
copying the simple and useful inventions of our neighbours is exemplified 
in our being so long in applying an instrament which the people of Nor- 
way have found of so great utility that there is scarcely a single fishing- 
boat without one. We mesn the water telescope or tube, of three or 
four feet in length, which they carry in their boats with them when they 
go a-fishing. When they reach the fishing ground, they immerse one end 
of this telescope in the water, and leaning over the gunwale of the boat, 
with their head, or rather the whole of their face, closin up the other 
end, so as to exclude the light from dazzling the eye and distracting the 
vision, they look intently through the glass, which shows objects some 
ten or fifteen fathoms deep as distinctly as if they were within a few feet 
of the surface ; by which means, when a shoal of fish comes into their 
bays, the Norwegians instantly prepare their nets, man their boats, and 
8° out in pursuit. The first process is minutely to survey the ground 
with their glasses, and, where they find the fish swarming about in great 
Lumbers, then they give the signal, and surround the fish with their large 
draught nets, and often catch them in hundreds at a haul, which were it 
lot for these telescopes, would often prove a precarious and unprotitable 
‘shing, as the fish by these glasses are as distinctly seen in the deep ciear 
‘ea of Norway, as gold fish inacrystal jar. This instrument is not only 
Used by the fishermen, but it is also fuzad aboard the navy and coasting 
vessels of Norway. When their anchors get into foul ground, or the 
Cables warped on a roadstead, they immediately apply the glass, and, 
Suided by it, take steps to put to rights, which they could not do so well 
Without the aid of this rude and simple instrument, which the meanest 
fisherman can make up with his own hands. without the aid ofa crafts- 
man. The preceding remarks form the introduction to the notice of a 
iclescope, made on the same principle, and introduced last week, we be- 
leve for the first time, into the Tay, whereby the fishermen below bridge 
‘ave been enabled to discover stones, holes, and uneven ground, over 
which the net travels, and have found the instrument to answer to ai- 
Miration, the minutest objects in 12 feet water being as clearly seen as 
on the surface.—Northern Warder. . 
me Hixr to CaLirornians.—Punch says that the best season {or gold 

'§ging is—when you are in the yein. 








Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 27, sy D. J. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 


White to mate in6 moves with the King’s Bishop at Queen’s Rook's 8th, without moving 
the former. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 26. 


White. Black 
1 RtoK bch K toR3 
2 QtoR4ch Kto Kt2 
3. QtoR7 ch K tks Kt or moves 
4. Qcheckmates. 





To CorresponpENTs.—A. M. S. (Toronto.)—Your Problems have been received and shall 
have early examination. 

H. R. A. (West Point.)—Your communication has reached us, and your request has been 
complied with. 

D. T.—Your Problem is highly acceptable ; its ingenuity amoly compensates for the ec- 
centricity of its stipulations. 





INTERNATIONAL CHESS.—The international Match of Chess between Mexico and the Unit- 
ed States, to which we made some allusion ina late number, is to be played by correspond- 
ence between the players ofthe city of Mexico and those of New York. The stake, in this 
renewed war between the two nations, is tobe something less in value than a California or 
a New Mexico, being nothing more nor less than a set of chessmen and_ board, to costa 
hundred dollars. The engagement for the match was recently made at Havana between 
two chess-players of the respective nations, acting as plenipotentiaries in the premises. The 
challenge proceeded from the Mexican side, represented by a highly respectable gentleman 
and fine player, Don Leandro Mosse. Such a challenge was scarcely to be declined, though 
it must be confessed that it presents a prospect of rather a protracted war, to be conducted at 
such very long shot. We understand that any of our New York players who may think 
proper are to be admitted to participate inthe match; the stake, if won, to be either assign- 
ed tothe winner ia a subsequent series of matches among themselves, or disposed of by [ot, 
as shal] be determined by a majority of those participating in the general match. Two games 
are to be played by correspondence, each side having the moveinone. The first shot is now 
expected in aboutafortnight from Mexico. Any further particulars may be learned by any 
players interested in the subject by dropping in atthe CARLTON House, onany Tuesday or 
Saturday evening. 

a 


Hock 1x Prospect.—As Prince Metternich has not paid his taxes, 
about 177,000 francs, on his chateau in the Duchy of Nassau, his wines 
have been seized, and will be shortly sold. Some of the wines are two 
hundred years old.—London paper. If this paragraph be correct, it must 
refer to Johannisberg ; and how the market will be flooded with the 
contents of its cellars may be imagined. 





Irems.—Mr. Roebuck isa candidate for the representation of Sheffield, 
vacant by the appointment to the Ionian Islands of Mr. Ward, late Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. The clamour raised against Mr. Hudson, tke 
Railway King, on the ground of his having made private profit on shares 
bought for a company that he represented, turns out to have been un- 
justly raised, and Mr. Hudson stands exonerated. So, at least, says a 
ieading article in one of the London papers. The East India Company 
have proposed to guarantee 5 per cent. per annum on one million sterling 
if invested in an experimental section of a Railway in Bengal, under cer- 
tain restrictions and with certain provisos. The offer is considered high- 
ly liberal. A complimentary dinner was given to Mr. Cobden at 
Wakefield on Wednesday the 11th ult. There were 700 persons present. 
The usual toast in honour of free-trade and radical reform was drunk with 
all the honours. At the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, on Monday, April 
2, Mr. Maurice Power, son of the late justly-famed Irish comedion, Mr. 
Tyrone Power, made his first appearance on the British stage. Mr. 
Power is described as exhibiting great self-possession and good taste on 
the stage, and having respectable talent as an actor. [Had young Power 
succeeded better in Edinburgh than in this city, we sbould have heard 
more of his appearance.—E£d. Alb. | 

















Death oF WILLIAM INGRAM, AN ABERDEENSHIRE Port.—The Aberdeen 
Journal mentions the demise, on the 19th ult., of Willliam Ingram, au- 
thor of a small volume of poems published in that city in 1812. One or 
two of the pieces in the volume showed the author’s love of poetry to 
have been awakened by the genius of Burns, whose death occurred 
about the period at which Ingram seems to have commenced the cultiva- 
tion of the muse’s friendship. Mr. Ingram wasin his 84th year when he 
died. His last instructions were briet and simple—*“ Bury me as neur 
Old Mr. Falconer as possible, and send ‘ the bookie’ to Lord Aberdeen.” 
‘Old Mr. Falconer,” was a former clergyman in the parish of Fyvie, and 
avery worthy man, for whom he entertained a warm friendship, and “ the 
bookie,’ (a copy of his volume) was the only token that he had to bestow 
of his ratitude to the noble and generous benefactor on whose property 
he resided, at Woodhead of Fyvie, and who rescued him from the abso- 
lute want that overtook his declining years. 


Arup. 

War OrrFice, APRIL 10.—5th Drag Gds.—Cor A W D Burton, to be Lt by 
pur, vJ Fort, who ret ; F H Swinfen, gent, to be Cor by pur, v Burton. Ist of 
Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds. —Majand Brevet-Col. C F R Lascelles to be Lt-Col, 
by pur, v Col J Home, who ret upon half-pay, unatt ; Capt and Lt Col and Brevet 
Col PS Stanhope to be Maj, by pur, v Lascelles ; Lt Col E Keane from half-pay 
unatt, repaying the diff, to be Captand Lt-Col v Stanhope , Lt and Capt the Hon 
A Gordon to be Capt and Lt Col by pur, v Keane, who ret; Ens and Lt C G El- 
lison to be Ltand Captby purv Gordon. Scots Fusilier Gds —Lt and Capt the 
Hon CC Scotttobe Capt and Lt Colby pur, v Campbell, who ret ; Ens and Lt J 
F Peel to be Lt, and Capt by pur, v Scott ; R Gipps, gent to be Ens and Lt by p, 
v Peel. 4th Regt of Ft~Tobe Lts without pur, Ensigns B M’Carty, from 2nd Ft 
v FitzGerald, app to 87th Ft, A R Poyntz, v Hallowes, app to 87th Ft. 10th Fi— 
Ens F Beatty, from 90th Ft, to be Ens v Travers, promin 24th F't ; T C Robertson, 

entto be Ens v Goodfellow, promin 24th Ft. 12th Ft—J C Munro, gent to be 

ns. without pur, v Lord F Montagu, app to 24th Ft; PL Tilbrook, gent to be 
Ens without pur, v Cowell, app to 75th Ft. 17th Ft—W Lawes, geut to be Ens 
without pur, v Nolan, promin 75th Ft. 18th Ft—Ens B M’Cabe, to be Lt with- 
out pur, v Halahan, app to24th Ft ; H M Jones, gent tobe Ens, vy M’Cabe, 24th 
Regt of Ft—To be Lt Cols, without pur, Majors H Paynter, v Brookes, killed in ac- 
tion, J Harris, v Pennycuick, killed in action. To be Majors, Brevet-MajJ Harris. 
v Paynter, Capts A G Blachford, v Henry W Harris, killed inaction, W G Brown 
v J Harris. To be Capts, Lieuts F Spring, v Lee, killed in action, J H Lutman, 
v Travers, killed in action, G E L Williams, v C R Harris, killed in action, F C 
Skurray, v J Harris, prom, S Grant, v Blachford, prom, A J Macpherson, v Shore 
killed in action, R A Croker, v Brown, prom To be Lts, Ensigns W D H Baille, 
v G Philips, killed in action, H J Hinde, v Payne, killed in action, R G A de Mont- 
morency, v Woodgate, killedin action. Lt R Halahan, from the 18th Foot, vice 
Spring. Ens, A R Moubray, from 29th Ft, v Lutman, J Stewart from 98th Ft, v 
Williams, J © Goodfellow, trom 10th Ft, v Skurray, F Stanford, from 53d Ft, v 
Grant, RH Travers, from 10th Ft. v Macpherson, J Nagel, from 61st F't, v W 
Phillips, killed in action, 'T Airey, from 80th Ft, v Croker. To be Ensigns, G Wed- 
derburn, from the 53d Ft v Collis, killed in action, Lord F Montagu, from 12th Ft 
v Pennycuick, killed in action, W V Munnings, from the 67th Ft, v Baillie, R H 
Montgomerie, from 76th Ft, v Hinde, J A O'Neill, from 57th Ft, v de Montmo- 
rency. 29th Ft—Frank Browne, gent to be Ens without pur, v Moubray, prom 
in 24th Ft. 35th Ft—LtC F B Dawkins, from 7th Ft, to i Lt v Smith, app to 
75th Ft. 36th Ft—Ens JS Chalmers, from 79th Ft to be Lt without pur v Craig 
app to 75th Ft. 39th Ft—T F Dixon, gent to be Ens, without pur v Wolfe, prom 
in 87th Ft. 44th Ft—Ens F W T Caulfield, from the 54th Ft, to be Lt without 
pur, v Parks, app to 75th Ft; Lt F L Bennett. from half-pay 18th Ft, to be Pay- 
master, v Kennedy, app to 18th Ft. 56th Ft—R H White, gent to be Ens, with- 
out pur, v Carter, app to 87th Ft. 53d Regt of Ft—To be Ensigns, without pur W 
Kk Byrne, gent v Stanford, prom in 24th Ft, G Taylor, gent vy Wedderburn, app to 
24th Ft. 56th Ft—Maj E W W Passy to be Lt-Col without pur, v Norman. dec ; 
Brevet-Maj J Wegg to be Major, v Passy ; LtE F Hare tobe Capt v Wegg ; 
Ens G Thorne to be Lt, v Hare; A W Gray, gent to be Ens without pur, v Flam- 
stead, app to87th Ft; LtH W Austintobe Adjtv Hare, prom. 57th Ft—W E 
tat 2 tobe Ens, without pur, v O'Neill, app to 24th Ft. 61st Ft—Qumr- 
Sergt S M’ Donough te be Ens without pur v Nagel, prom inthe 24th Ft- 63d Ft 











—Ens G C W Curteis to be Lt by pur, v Bookey, who ret; V H Bowles, gent to 
be Ens by pur, v Curtois. 67th Ft—Ens H Nangle, from 47th Ft, be Lt, with- 
out pur, v Blakeney, is ah Ft; AH . gent to be Ens without par, v 
Munnings, app to 24th Ft. 69th Ft—Ens MS Crooke, from 11th Ft, to be Lt 
without pur, v O'Shea, app to 75th Ft. 73d Ft—Ens C W Robinson, from 20th 
Ft to be Lt without pur, v FitzGerald, app to75th Ft. 76th Ft—A D Kirkwood, 
gent to be Ens, without pur, v Montgomerie, appto 24th Ft. 80th Ft—T P Quill 
ot to be Ens, without pur, v Airey, prom in 24th Ft. 86th Ft—Ens RBT 
Thelwall, from 65th Ft, to be Lt without pur, v FitzGerald, app to 87th Ft. 90th 
Fr—R H Magenis, gent to be Ens without pur, v Beatty,app to 10th Ft. 98th Ft 
—J H Reade. gent tobe Ens without pur v Stewart, prom in 24th Ft. Rifle 
Brigade—C T Bourchier, om to be See Lt, without pur, v Steuart, app to 87th Ft. 
Cesion Rifle Regt—J C Fielding, gent to be Sec Lt, without pur, v Derbishire, 
who resigns. Cape Mounted Riflemen—Lt J M’Donnell to be Adjt, vice Boys, 
who resigns the Adjey only. Brvt, Lt Col E Keane, of the ist (or Grenadier) Regt 
of Ft Gds, to be Col in the army. 
Wak OrFice, APRIL 13—3d Drag Gds—Capt F B Barron, from 4th Lt » 
tobe Capt, v Purefoy, who ex. 4th Lt Dees E B Purefoy, from 
Drag Gds, to be Capt, v Barron, who ex. 16th Drag—Cor L Halton to be Lt, by 
pur, v Dimsdale, who ret ; D Barclay, Gent, to be Cor. by pur, v Halten. 1st er 
Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds—Capt A Tipping, from 68th Ft, tobe Lt and Capt, v 
Udny, who ex. 17th Regt of Ft—W H Earle, Gent to be Ens. by pur, v de 
Veulle, promin 24th Ft. 24th Ft—Enas A de Veulle, from 17th Ft, to be Lt, by 
pur, v Graham, who ret. 28th Ft—R M Halyburton, Gent to be Ens, without P» 
v Walsh, prominthe 75th Ft. 48th Ft—Lt A A es oe 2 to be Capt by pur, v 
Sir JE ae Bart, who ret; Ens O M Latham tobe Lt, by pur, v Chapman ; 
GE Welby, Gent to be Ens. by pur, v Latham. 62d Ft—Ens RJ E Reed to 
be Lt, by pur v Wandesforde, who ret; C MS L Gwynne, Gent to be Ens by 
ur, v Reed, 68th Ft—Lt and Capt and Brvt Maj J A Udny, from 1st Grenadier 
Legt of Ft Gds, to be Capt, v Tipping, who ex. 7ist Ft—Enus B C W Stuart to 
be Adjt v Loftus, prom. 83d Ft—Ens W C Shiels, from 67th Ft, to be Lt, by p, 
v Gage, prom. 85th Ft—Lt H Massey to be Capt, by pur, v Dering, who ret ; 
Ens J Gubbins to be Lt, by pur, v Massey ; H G Decamk Gent, to be Ens by pur 
vGubbins. 86th Ft—Lt A Lecky, to be Capt, without pur, v J Edwards, dec ; 
Ens GS Nunn to be Lt, without pur, v Lecky; H S Cochrane, Gent., to be Ens, 
v Nunn. 88th Ft—Capt G Hamilton, from halt pay Unatt, to be Capt v Gould. 
om. 91st Fti—Ens E G ey oy be Lt, by pur, v Dickson, prom in Ceylon 
ifle Regt ; R Borthwick, Gent, to be Ens by pnr, v Mainwaring. 94th Ft—Lt 
J A Sykes to be Capt fy v Desborough, who ret ; Ens H V Stonehouse to be 
Lt, by pur v Sykes ; K CSladen, Gent tobe Ens by pur, vStonehouse. Ceylon 
Rifle Regt—Lt E J Dickson, from 91st Regt to be Capt by pur. v Brvt Maj Bon. 
nor, who ret. 
Unatt—Brvt Maj J Gould from 88th Ft, to be Maj without pur. 





Deatu or Lrewtenant-CoLtonet Heav.—This officer, whose connex- 
ion with the Canadian service during the outbreak may be still in the re- 
collection of some of our readers, died on the 5th vlt., at Clifton. He 
entered the service in 1811, and became a Lieutenant-Colonel on the oc- 
casion of the Prince of Wales’s brevet in 1841. The deceased officer 
served with the 93d Highlanders during the expedition to the southern 
states of South America and the campaign of New Orleans. He subse- 
quenty proceeded to India, and was there employed for many years. He 
acted as Assistant Quarter-master General tothe force assembled before 
Kalapore, in the Southern Mahratta. He was employed in Canada in a 
particular service during the late outbreak. During his late years of ser- 
vice he was connected with the 2d (Royals) Foot. 


Navy. 


The St. Vincent, 120, Captain Dacres, with the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, K.C.B. anchored at Spithead on Saturday the 7th ult. ; 
she is to be paid off. 


The Penelope steam-frigate, Captain L. T. Jones, with the broad pen- 
dant of Sir Charles Hotham, K.C.B., First Class Commodore, arrived at 
Spithead from the west coast of Africa on Sunday the 8th ult. Sir Chas. 
has been continuously employed on active service for six years and five 
months, and has commanded the African squadron upwards of two ears 
anda half. He was relieved at his own request in consequence of ill- 
health. Early in February, the boats of the squadron, under the Com- 
modore, barnt and destroyed several extensive slave-shipping establish- 
ments on the Solyman river. On the 20th, fourteen men belonging to 
the West Indian regiment, at Sierra Leone, were killed by the acciden- 
tal explosion of a heap of composition which they had shaken from rock 
ets condemned as unserviceable. It is ramoured that, in the course 
of the forthcoming summer, a squadron of frigates will be assembled 
for Channel exercise. The first-class frigates, available are Warspite, 
50, razee, and Phaéton, new 50, at Chatham; Leander, new 50, and Vin- 
dictive, 50, razee, at Portsmouth; and Dublin, 50, razee, and Indefatigable, 
new 50, at Devonport. The Penelope will be paid off.~The Poly- 
phemus, 4, steam ship, was paid off at Portsmouth on the 11th ult. 

Screw Sreamern—The Arrogant, 46, screw-steam frigate, Captain 
Fitzroy, was tried at Portsmouth yesterday. This chef d euvre of naval 
architecture went out of harbour in the morning at eleven o'clock, having 
on board Rear-Admiral Superintendent Prescott, C. B., Rear-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, Captain Chadds, C. B.,and a number of distinguished 




















officers, with a number of gentlemen belonging to the steam department. 
She was fully rigged, having her sails bent, and top-gallant yards across; 
her stores and weights of all descriptions were on board, with the ex- 
ception of powder and shells, and the clothing and traps belonging to 
her crew ; she had also about three hundred tons of coal on board, suffi- 
cient fur about fourteen days’ consumption; with all these weights, she 
was one streak and rather better of copper out of water: her draft was 
ferward, 18 feet 2 inches ; aft, 19 feet 5 inches. She went out against a 
flood tide at the rate of about six knots, scarcely making a bubble at her 
bows, gliding fe ys tn through the water without noise or commo- 
tion. We should say she carried her main-deck guns at least 12 feet 
above the water. We have before stated the splendid way in which this 
ship came into harbour, when she arrived from receiving her engines at 
Woolwich. With her 360 horse power she came into Portsmouth harbour 
against a hurricane of wind dead in her teeth, proving the power of the 
screw (although light in proportion to this vessel of 1,900 tons burthen), 
to propel her against wind and tide. Independent of her auxiliary screw, 
she is decidedly one of the finest frigates that ever was built. She pro- 
ceeded round Spithead, and along the measured mile, when the result of 
the trials were as follows :— 


Min. Sec Knots 
Ist mile in 7 29 pas 8.07 Mean speed knots 
2d mile in 7 5 une 8.47 8.294 
3d mile in 7 18 bduc 8.219 
4th mile in 7 15 cove 8.275 8.295 


Number of revolutions made, 55; not up to the full speed, ship passing 
through the water very easily, and the engines working most satisfacto— 
rily, the ship not feeling the least vibration from the working of the 
screw. 

Osrruary—On the 4th ult., Comm. James Pickard.—On 
logne, Commr. Alex. Kennedy.—Lately, Lt. Sampson, Royal 





the Ist ult. at Bou- 
Marines. 





GEORGE P. PUTNAM'S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. 
A VISIT to the Monasteries in the Levant, by the Hon. Robert Cuzon, illustrated with 17 
wood engravings, printed from the original English cuts, 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, $150. 
“A subject full of interest and character is here treated with that neat and gentlemanly 
ploccnntnece ot eve which — impart er mot y themselves far more thread- 
are. r. Cuzon’s book is unusw icturesque livel 
spire." . yp q ively—the woodcuts are very 
ADVENTURES IN THE LYBIAN DESERT, 
And the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By Bayle St. John. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 


WORKS OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


THE SPY, by J. Fenimore Cooper. New and {revised edition, uniform with the new 
d Irving’s Works.” 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS, 

With an account ofa visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan and the Yzidis, or Devil 
Worshippers, and aninquiry intothe Manners and Arts ofthe Ancient Assyrians. By Aus- 
ten Henry Layard, Ksq., D.C.L. With an Introductory Letter, by Rev. Edward Robinson, 
D.D., author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. In 2 vols., with about 100 illustra- 
tions. $450. 

*,* Every word oftke text and a fac-simile of all the Lilustrations and Maps ofthe Eng- 
lish edition are given in this. 


LAST LEAVES OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 
Last Leaves of American History—comprising histories of the Mexican War and Califor 
nia, by Emma Willard, with anew Map of the United States ,Mexico, &c. 1 vol. 12mo cloth $1. 
MRS. TUTHILL’S NURSERY BOOKS, 


The Nursery Books for Young Mothers, by Mrs. L. 8. Tuthill. 12mo.cloth, 50 cents. The 
volume will be a welcome present to all young mothers It comprises familiar letters on 
alltopics connected w.th the medicine and educational departments of the nursery, and is 
just such a book as every mother will find practically useful. 


NEW VOLUME OF IRVING’S WORKS. 
The Crayon Miscellany—edited by Geoffry Crayon, Gent. New and revised edition, 12mo 
cloth—uniform with the new edition mated’ orks. 
my 5 GEO. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 155 Broadway. 


REMOVAL. 


HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Beehm and ordina’ 
form his patrons and friends that he has removed to 293 
(rooms No. 5 and 6, second floor.) 


e 





Flute, and Guitar, would in- 








roadway, Lafarge Buildings, 
my 5—tw 








L*ceum GA Y OF THE OLD MASTERS, 53 Broadway. The fin- 
collection of Paintings and re tes See in this country. Open on Mondays 
‘Wednesdays, and Fridays, until 10 e. mM. Tuesdeys, Thursdays, and Saturdays until 





Ty im 
7 INGTON DELIVEKING HIS t ESS, April, 
WwW sgn the Old City Fiat New York. Beorered  tenlee totes rom an Urigi+ 


nel Picture by T. H. Matreson, painted 
by 22 inches, primed on Fime Paper, 25 by 
each Impression. Sn! scri: fi 


ressiy for the i’ublisher. Size of the Plate 
inches. A Descriptive Key will accompany 


Copice will be furnished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 
i care and time being requisite to produce fine impressions. Proofs,$3 each. The first 

00 Proofs, printed on India Paper, $5each. Just published by 

ap 28 JOHN NFALE, 56 Carminestreet, New York. 











THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School «lll be openevery day 

Sundays exc~ from 1¢ o'clock, a. M. until 10 o’clock P. M., at the large room over the 
bali of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, Ad- 
mission 25 cents, Season tickets until 15th June, inclusive, 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 
cents. ap 2i—2m 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Narrative of the Boston Massacre, 1770. 8ve. 
Noels Church and state. 8vo. 

Narrative of Dead Sea Expedition 12mo. 
More!?’s Philosophy of Keligion. 8vo. 

Leigh Hunt's Town. 2 vols. 12mo 

ar Antiquities. 3vols 12mo. 





Brand on Po i 
Steinmetz’s History of the Jesuits London Editien. 8 vols. 8vo. 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. New Translation. 8vo. 


Pascal’s “iscellareous Writings. do 8vo. 
Pettigrew’s Life of Lord Nelson. 2 vole. 8vo. 
’s Narrative of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. 8vo. 





Lock 
Kel'y’s History of the year 18:8. 12mo. 
Lettres de la Duchesse de Prastin. ]}2mo. 


Quetelet on Probubilities, evo. 

Bu: ke’s Trials of the Aristocracy. 8vo. 
Macfarlane’s Revolutionized Italy. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Muller’s Embryology. 8vo. 

Muller’s Physivlogy of the Senses. 8vo. 


With many others. ap2l 





INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Oo} BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 106 Pierrepont street, corner of Clinton. ALFRED GREEN- 
LEAF, a.M., Principal. This ashaot havin been twelve years in successful operation, 
commences its thirteenth on M nday, April30. ‘The Principal devotes, »s usual, his entire at- 
tention to the pupils, and is aided by the best talent; while every desirable facility is fur- 
nished tor sequiring a thorough, useful, end accomvlish d education. 
Tuition, meluding the use of all necessary class-books, statiouery, &c., from $5 to $25 per 
quarter, Without extra charyes ofany kind. Circulars, with any ditional information, fur- 
wished ovaupplication as above. ap 2l—zt 





A BARGAIN FOR EMIGRANTS. 


Four HOUSES and Lots, in the centre of the Town of Albion, Edwards county, State of 
Illineis, with 240 acres of !and in the n: ighbourhvod, will be soid on very r-asonable 
terms, if applied fur soen, with Cash, for the whole lot, and ue division or 8+ uration of the 


property. ; ‘ 
HE SRY J. HUTCHINS, Philadelphia, 
WIL 1AM B. KEND, New York. 
MO3E3 SMITH, Albion, Ilia is. 


Philadelphia, April 10th, 1849. ap 2i—3t 





CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


Kh ADDITION to alarge quantity of matter, original and selectea from the best Britlesh 
Magazines, Reviews, and Newspapers, THE WORLD AS IT MOVES, a splendid 
weekly Mayuzine of ‘orty pages, price 12 1-2 cents pernuinber; $1,25 per volume; or, $5 
per annum, republishes Chambers’ renowned #dinburyh Journal. 

ap 21—3t “LUCKW «wD & CU., Bioadway, corner of Grand street. 





LAND OFFICE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers great inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 

Staces. He has a lerge number of farmsf resale, a prices varving from five 1o ten dol- 
Jars per acre, with good snprerememes orchards,&c The farms le frum 10 to 20 miles of 
Freder'cksburg, in a beautiful and healthy pat of the country Some with fine timber, and 
‘water powers, and sume of them on the Canal, so that wit! a little industry the timber w..uld 
ten times pay for the land Good society, and churches andschools covenient A great 
many Northern men are bap dey g thes» farms, tiey lie principally in the G -ld Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successtuliy 
worked. Sume farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 

WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 


Predericksbur gh, Virginia, 31st March. ap 14—6m 





GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 


PRING STYLES, 189. WM. H. BrEBE & CO. HATTERS, 15 Broadway, New 

York, and 158 Chestnut street, Philadelphia would respectfully invite the attention ot the 

blic and the Trade to the fact that they are now sell ng their Spring Style of G ntlemen’s 

ats to cust mers from every section of the country, and the extraurdinary celebrity which 

their Hata have obtained, they think, warrants them in saying that they are positively un- 

walled for superiority of style, excellence of material, workmanship, and durability, by any 

r onthe continentor perhaps in the world. The fact, that we are constantly supplying 

the most fashionable Hatters, throughout the United States, with Hats of vur manufacture, and 

the universal encominins bestowed upon them by the public press wherever they are known, 

would seem a eneey us in piecing their merits in a conspicuous manner befure the public 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. ‘ 

. Oar manufacturing facilities are now so extensive and complete, that we are enabled to sup- 

p’s orde:s t» an unlimited extent, and we fully believe thatthe | rade would find their advan- 


tage in purchasing of us exclusively their Fine Hats, as they wonll thereby secure a uni- 
furmity in their quality and appearance which could not fail to increase their sales very c.-n- 
siderably. ‘he varivus quality of wur Moleskin Hats ac whol <aie, range in price from $30 
to $54 perd zen; an’ wur Beaver and Nutria H ts bear acoutime 8 me Price. An ex-en- 
sive »ssertment «+t Gent-, Youth, and Childeens Caps. of clo'h and velvet, wit: childrens 
Beave> and Cestor, Chapeaux and Ca-quetvies,: four own m nutacture and ttnel tes: im- 


tation from Paris, sssistin complet ng he varie vof our s'ock. \s0,Summe Hat« of 

‘arama, Straw and Legh smn, for Gentsans Youth., withinfa ts’ and chi'dren’s ~traw goods 
im the greates varievy. 

Orders for Goods of any descriptio” in our \ine will e put up wi h the ut nost despatch, 
at mvuderate prices, and on accommodatin ter 8. 

W. H BEEBE & CO Batters, at 156 Broaiway,N. Y., 
ane 238 Chestnut street, Phila: 

N. B.—Gent'emen residing at a distence end wishing ‘or a Fin Hat. > our retail quality 
are respectul'y informe) that by remittiny the pric -, $5, by mail, -ceoumpanied by am -asure 
ofthe length and widt" oftheir Hats, tak nin inches and fracti ns, on the inside of tae crown 


and near. stthe brim, «which wil give b ‘th te -ize and shape of their heais), they cau have 
one forwarded to their address, warranted to fit. . uo B. & Co 
apl4a—im 





OR SALE.—Fourte~n volumes of the New York ALBION, com:nencing with year 1835 
with Indexes. Apply at this office. 





« EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, -ucceasor tv DK ROBERT NELSON, of 

Canada, lie removed io the office of the latter gent) man, and wil! attend at che usual 

hours ; viz from8 t 1», A. M., from 1 to 3, P_M,and fom 6 to8in the evening 68 White 
street, one door from Broadway. m 0—Sen 





MR. HENRY C. WATSON. 


paornscos of Music and Teacher of Singing and Pianoforte Terms to be known at 
the Store of Messrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the resid nee of Mr. Watson, 85 Amity 
sireet. 





WORKS OF ART. 


FRE ENGRATINGS, OLL PAINTINGS, &c¢.—WILIIAVS & STEVENS, 
353 Broapway, [mporters and dealers in Magick, French asd G rman Line and Vezzotint 
raving. Lithographs, Views &c, &c. have the pi asure to offer, with their choice and 
selected assor'ment of the productions of Mudern Act. the tollowing new and im- 
portant publications. y 
By Lanpscer—* SHOEING.”—The portraits of Horse »n4 Dog in Uns pic ure are from 
real life. The , the property of a ¢ lebrated surgeon in L :-d sa, was a great favor- 
he with the artist, and would never allow himself t» b- shod except in company with the 
Deg, ant hence he always attended this on- animal! to the smithy 
¥Y Hexreinc—* FEEDING THE HORSE” © Companion t> the avove, ant an admirable 
specimen of this artist’s most truthfuland plea-iny pictures. ; 
Lanpsecr’s “ HUNTERS AT GRASS”—Title highly signiticantof the subject; three 
horses, very types of epeed and bettom. 
Herrine’s “SOCIETY OF FRIENDS” and “TRANQUIL ENJ DYMENT” tell us of 
what all men seek 
Frank Stone's“ IMPENDING MATE AND MATED,” (chess-pl :yiay) cre ates a sort of 
radox in demonstrating that e loss is a gain, aid almost « gentl: werning, or invi a- 
which shal we say 1—to all maidens and youth whe envage in the fe game, 
Two new vieasing subjects. The “ HEAT (ER BELL” and the MOUNTAIN DAISY.” 
Gappily represented by indeed a “ Belle” of na ure, and a modest be mty,) the “ Rose” 
the * Livy,” “ Mogsinc” and EveninG” the “ -uyny Hour,” and the * Harvest 


FLOWER 

“THREADING THE NEEDLE.” “SUNDAY MORNING IN THE AST CEN- 
TURYV,” “SIR ROGER DE CUVERLEY AND THE SPECTATOR” “THE SPINNING 
WHEEL.” But a future opportunity wust furnish space for further introduction to t e 
exhaustiess fund of “ Art” gratification, which tue fertile pone of the modern school 


supplies. 

Superb proof copiesofths“ VERNON ALLE LY." four numbers receive |. 

Fine and early proofs of every important public tion received simultaneously with its 
appearance in Europe. » an assortment of exceedingly choice sp cimens’ London 
colored printe, finished expressly and s-.lely for their h use, ina style of «.quisi'e beauty 
entirely unequalled 

W.& S. have just published No. 1 of “ NEW YORK IN B.S,” a grephic view of the 
Park, Crry Hace and vicinity. Also * spleniid ‘ird’seye view of “© sEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMS 3URGH ” 

Frames of every description manufactured to order m the most approved and yw af 

taste. apr. 








HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 





open daily from 9 A.M. tli 10P.M This sarge ana splewiii coueed @, consisiing of Up- 
wards of sixty figures, of thefull size of life, likenesses of in :ividual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and empleo, meat in which they are represented, and 

ws the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his court iress, tt) the Begyar se 
Hciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths. Shoemikers, Doctors, Hus- 
band men, Soldiers, Furtune Tellers; each surrounded by the inplements of his trade or pro- 
fession An exact representationof a Chinese Silk store, wi lb) Merehuo!, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie, &e. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opiom Snoking. and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentleman’s residence. A Court of Jnsiice. the different sects of 
Priests. “Tanka Boat’ with its crew, xc. with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Psintings in oiland water co” 
lours; among which are portraits of the High importa! Commissioner Keying, and Bis assis) 
ant, Wang ; of the Hoag merchants, Howqua, Samgea. and Linchons, and the vreat ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, an to. Honan, of the sxime 


size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire. processions. farniture, flowers, bouts, fish, shella, xc. 
From ——— rt of the hall is suspended = great number of Lanterns ef the most curious 
shape and description Admittance 25 cents-—children under twelve years of ave, half-price 
For sale at the Ticket Office is a guide or descr ptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
pon the Customs, Histwry, Trade &:.0 China. jan 6—u 





© Aion. 


DENTISTRY. 


F J. SMITH, yoo London) has the honour to announce te his countrymen and 
* the publicin general, that he is in constant attendance promenensty, at his Rooms, No 


80 Leonard strest, four doors west of Broadway. Incorruptible artiticial teeth inserted on 


gold plate, froma tooth to a whole set, of the very best materials, and of very superior 
workmanship, which serve all purposes of articulation, mastication, &c., and which cannot 
be distin nsturalones. Hollow teeth filled with gold or metallic composi'ion, 


80 as entirely to arrest the progress of decay, and render them useful for life. Teeth cleaned, 
and the tartar effectually removed, and teeth extracted. Terms moderate. 


ap 14—3m F, J. SMITH 80 Leonard Street. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


YpjOORHEADs GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit 
TR ted 5 4 learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag. 

is in fact’the PRINCIPLS OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
painful forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
yealthy p If then we can readily supply this wondrous pe, when it ia thus 
leficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly et 
ained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an im t im ovemeni 
over ull ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It is ex- 
seodingly — in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other ents. It admits of the most *, control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the moat tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The influence is im in a continuous manner and with 
ao unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persea. It requires no assistance in its use, and 


‘sin sOnbeahe oe ne 

MOORHEAD’S MAG 1C MACHINES are used with posiTivE AND PERMANENT suc 

<888 in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
Gout, Tic Doulcureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paraly Palsy, Fits, Fpilepey, Dye 
pone hy Palpitation of the Heart, .— and sew ee Stiffness of the Joints, ae 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, eral Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
argy, and all Nervous Diseases. Asa preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident) 

recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erzetpdion, Deak 
oees Curvature ot the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are y successful- 

Eecn Machine is pactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 

in neat black walautLoxes. ying each is a new Manuel, containing fulland le 
iurections for its use and application in the various diseases in whic. it is Tecsnmmended-— 
Any person of —— intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ig it is perfectly simple and intelligible, 

ll Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
oeautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which or- 
finary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu »ower. They can be 
eadily and safely sent to ny part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and West 
ndies, and each instrument ls warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
tail by D. C, MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 

= oO ae addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care- 
muy an 

















LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act ef Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1833. 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE Wipow AND THE ORPHAN.” 


r LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
« tors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


: NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 
John 8. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel 8S. Howland, | Bache McEvers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, 
BALTIMORE. 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 
Donald Melivain. 


Samuel Hoffman, 
HenryTiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McOulloh. 





BOSTON, 

Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 

Israe] Whitney, te D. Brigham. 

Franklin Dexter, E.A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 
Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
ca) examiners, &c, can free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 


Agenis. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases ef disputed claims 
(snould any such #ris*| or otherwise. 

} pd days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy, 

Tie United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where a:] business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners atiend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 

tan 20 


For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 85 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
€STABLISHED (N 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
“APITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or 8 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred, Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 





Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esa. 
Rev Wm Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glya, Halitax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
cemain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually, 
Noextra charze for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. breeney | Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq, J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq, 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq, 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Ksq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel........cseeeeeeeeeevesseeeeeeeeeston, Willis Hall. 
SOCIO‘... ceccccccecccscesercceccscvessessecseceseAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Eeq,., 
16 Exchange Place, N’ oO. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 29 we street, 
ew York. 
(8 CacivoRNia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
UM. m 10 





THE CANADA LIFB ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST auGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000 


’ 
rremaent, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY ia pre to effect AssuRANCE Upon LIVES, and transact any business 
dependent a the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnitics 
or Reverswns of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
real um of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and ting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also t to the 
local position of the Company as of p importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
risks, a2 well as the prompt seulement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wit or wiTHoUT participation im the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half met ee and the HALF CREDIT sYs- 
TEM having been adopted by the card, ¢ it will be given for one half of the first seven 
oreminma, ascured apon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








Age With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit: 
Profits rofits ‘ | Profits. Profits. cocceccccece 
) 1131 16 5 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
a 1174 1912 . 45 8171 340 $74 
a 24 147 50 4131 $1711 414 
uw 293 2 02 55 5178 41911 5 34 
as 107} 264 60 710 10 6 91 6132 








Phe avuve rates, Mor Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
tonnd to be Lowes than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 

nat Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 













»*ntalned of the Secretary, or from any of ine local agents. 
Agenix and Medical Oticers cneady appointed. 
Sranttord seveeeeeseees William Muirhead. 










Cotumr, 


seeeee. James Cameron.... 


Colborne .seeee Robert M. Boucher. 

Doodlas COCe secccerssccesseesccece 

Loman «++ « George Scott....... cee 

Momtreal eeoee Frederick A. Wilson... 

Pariy .... - David Buehan.............- 

Port Sarnia. --- Malcolm Cameron........ 

Quehee ... sees Welch and Davies.........+ 

J. Catherines. cooce Lachlan Bell.....cccccccsccesccvccsccccsces eesccceccccccce 
Toronto .. ---e» Edmond Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick..........0. 





eda. ccs sceecceeeseeese » William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford. 
By order of the Board 


THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 
Hamil 


dec i¢ 





ton. 


May 5 


COUNTRY SEAT AND FARM FOR SALB. 
OA“ RIDGE—The residence of the subscriber, is offered for sale. It is situated ‘ithi 
2 1-2 miles of the beau iful village of Cenaaceiene, in Ontario county, and eonsisis ~ 
115 acres of choice land under high culuvation, about helf of which is a rich sandy loa . 
Th mansion is a modern well built two st ry house, with eleven room , and sands ry 
lawn, embellished with a variety of shrubbery and oraamental frees. The place abounds 
in fruits of the chvicest kind: such as a ples, spricots, peaches, cherries, raspberries & . 
Has a good barn, shed, carriage house, ice house, and other out buildings. Immediate | = 
session may behad. For further particulars ecquire of Abraham Bell & Son, No. 117 Fulton 
street; Henry Heydock, No. 2i8 Peari street; or of George Ebninger at the office of the 
American Fur Company, No. 59 Ann street ; or of the subscriber on the premises, 
WILLIAM 8. BURLING 


| 
BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
(p™Fts on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN ine 
A 
HE. RANSOM, a 
ost’s Buildings, Hanover Street 
Alao on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Bcotlsna, and their Branches, 
4nd the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswic 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland June § bad 








TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


Te peepgreinn strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Frescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amon 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state ‘& 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the 
ticuc of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatiem it has given great satis ‘action, as 
oaving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
in eff lly curing those afflicted. Of its cuccessin cases of Gravel, Indigestion 
Heartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicirg 


of t utilie 
JAMES TARRANT, Drug 








y. 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by gist, 
No, 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, 
Also et 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway, 
(09 William street.— e & Brother, No. 31 Kast-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout > United 
dtates une $ 








EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


OR THE RECOVERY ofDormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND RERSON 47, 

ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debu, 

Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Dependeg. 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of tle same. 

Reference _ be on application, free of charge, (provided the motive is not of mere 
curiosity) to a list comprising u wards of 15.000 naines in which unreclaimed property is 
standing; also, an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have appeared for the past 59 
years in vartous British newspapers, addressed to Heirs at Law and Next of Kin. 

Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. BENTHAM FABIAN 

» Broadway. New York 
References are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, N. Y 
Freeland, Swart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co. W.& J.T. Tapscott. G. R. A. Ricketts, hsq 
ree Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, ibe. President Patchin Bank 
uffalo. nov 4—ly 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweea 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to lard 
and receive Maile and Passengers. 





Ceptains ° 

steceeverceeecerceeeseeG. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia .....06+++000.W. J.C. Lang 

° ..-A. Ryrie seeeee J. Stone 

N. Shannon | Canada Wm = Harrison 

seecesesese BE G. Lett} Cambria. .. seseeecceeed. Leitch 

Caledonia....W. Douglas. 

ge veseels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—redo 
port side. 










Captains. 
Canada.........++++0e+00++C. MH. E. Judkinas...... 
BIAMOFR. co cccccccccescccce ByTte.ccccccsoee « 


From 
“ New York, Wednesday, April 4th, 
Boston, Wednesday, April 18th 





EUropa...scescoese - .E. G. Lott. “ New York, Wednesday. May 2 
Cambria......... eoeeeeees- SHANNON... “ Boston Wednesday May 9. 
America.........+ oecccccesHAFFiGOD .....e00008 +» “ New York, Wednesday, May 16. 
Hibernia. ......cceeceeeees BLOMG@.seecseeseeeseee “ Boston, Wednesduy, May 23. 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool........-.... $120. 
o in second do do o Or cccece erccces eocccee 7, 


Freight wiil be charged on aqecte beyond an amount for persona] expenses, 
An oxperienced surgeon on board. 


All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway . 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CAL/FORNIA, 

of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PANAMA, 108) tons, Capt. William C. Stout, 
OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H, Pearson, now on their way to the Pacific, are in- 
tendedto. leave Panama for ports in California. 

Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal baggage free to the extent of 3v0 lbs weight. Freight on ex- 
cess and all other goods, $50 per ton and | per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 150 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 

Passage from Panama to ps 
San Blas, or Mazatlan, 2000 miles, in State Rooms, $175. 
San Dego, 3000 do, do do 225 
San Francisco, 3500 do, do do Se, 

Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 

Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named ports, $100. in- 
cluding only suchrationsas are urnished to the crew. No bedding fount. 

Atlantic passengers are to have priority in choice of berths. No passage secured until 
paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, §4 South Street. war 31 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


4 Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool! have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, ilth, 16th, amd 26th of every 


moath; the ships to succeed each other in the followin order, viz— 
















Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 2]....Dee 21....Apr 21 
Weat Point..........-Mulliner..... ccccscoldheccccccedlceccoocede WB. ovccrecrWeccece-s ‘ 
Widelia.......ccccees VOALON. .eceeceeeee LGrecceeeelO.coceeee16 |Sept 1....Jan |....May } 
ROSCIUB, . oc ccvcees oe Eldridge....cceese- BW icocccecBovcccccet® locccekbccovcvesetlooose eel 
Isaae Wright..... .--Mareshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1 | ..++.16.-.0004+-16...6. oo 18 
Ashburton, ...ccccce Bunting. ..ccccccvecesBrccccces Brcccccce seecctosegecess ee 
Constellation, ....0LsUC@.crcccccccsccces Mccccccelbeccccce- IL | ooeeBeccesees WB. .ccvces % 
Yorkshire,.......0+. Bryer. ..cceeceeeee+sl6, o++16..000+- 16) Oct 1.... Feb 1...Junei 
DIAAONE. ..¢0000000000 COWDeeccccvecccccceDbcncccescDrcosecceDS Levee Bscesccccchlecocccecll 
Columbia .....+.+0++ Furber......--S@pt. Leese Jam 1... May 1 | ices 16..eeee eee 16.0 eeeeee lb 
Patrick Henry.......Delano...cecseccece Gosseseee Graccceee © |ovee Shesceves-ethevercooeal 
Waterloo......ee.ee+ ALOR... ceeseoevees Il. 00 Becccceves soseseced 
New York......0..-.CroppeF, ..s.eseeees 16. Nov l....Mar 1....July! 
Sheridan.... A REE ORR | eee | Seppe |: Ry 
Montezuma.. -- Lowber....... 1,...Feb 1...Jume 1 |... 16...2.00+ 016. ceeeee elf 
Henry Clay.......+.-HOWI]Aaad.,....cceee Geovscees Geese eee coca Mcccecgocgmee od 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley........se0+ Lleeseeeeell..e eee Bevcceee ee % 

Xford....+..+++++++sGoodmanson...... .-16.. +16 |Dec 1....Apr 1.. 

Garrick. ....0.eeeeee+ Bldridge..cceeeseee WesserseeBbrecerereQd | ooee bleceeeserelbee 
Cambridge..........Peabedy.......Nov !....Mar 1....July | |..-- 16-.++++++-16..-...../6 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in int of comfort ard 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the beet kind. Purc- 
tuality in the days of Lage J will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to Liverpool.....-...+++++++++G100 
for th )xford, Mo Nomar Wright, Columbia, ¥ seshire, Fidelte, Cas 
ents for the ships Oxf ontezu! snac t, Columbia, Yorkshire, a, 
Afvidee anta OD &’CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 


H 

BARING, BROTHERS & GO., Liverpool 

Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERM 


IT, N.Y. 

- 7 T. & J. SANDS & 60. Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Hen urton, Hen ay and New World, 
” a" GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 

seinen _SHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO.. Liverpool 
Agents for ships Rosci ons, Sheridan and Garric 
sinsaaiad si  SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. ¥., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpoo!, 


LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. % A as ang 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which w a 
T ceed cach cher in the order in which they are named, sailing ge from ated 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portamou! 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of owing from New 
Yor ondon. 


Westminster 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] June 28, Oct. 23, Fob. 3 
Northumberiand,R. H. Griswold | “94° “" 94/July 13, Nov. 13, Mar 3 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8| “ 2, “ 2, 4118 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. « « » 24] Aug. 18, Dee. 13, Apr B 
Hendrik Hudson,!I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. xt “98 “ 





Days of Sailing from 
° Lond 


Marg. Rvans  E.. G. Tinker 4, Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May S 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April & , , ei3 
Devonshire, new, H. R. Hovey. “4 “ 4 “ 24] Oct. 15, Feb. 13, Jun 


i vi 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced né 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best dovertp- 


tion. 
The price of cabin passage Is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou —— 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible ' a 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed ‘hs 
Apply to JO GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥- 
mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 
—a ied 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York’ 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— 













Cin Jones fon February 
, NIS lst January.... eoee ebru 
Fog oe cist May.... $n June, 

2 ? let September. 16th Cxtober 
8T. NICHOLAS, = | am 
Everleigh, master. 3} Nove ali 

BALTIMORE, 16th April, 
& et, 
Conp, master. ; 3 a 
ONSIDA, lst April... 16th May, 
Funck, master. fin August... 16th —* 
Ist December.......-.. ¢ 16th Janu Ty trade. The 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in 
price of paseage is $100 without wines or liquors. « bur those ectuall} 
Goode sent to the subscrivers will be forwarded free from any Hal Sr gg echo 
BOYD & HINCKE? ‘. 
—e an Wal! Stree 
mar 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOS. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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